





Cover Chem Over 


BY WILL CARLETON 


Cover them over with beautiful flowers ; 

Deck them with garlands, those brothers of ours; 
Lying so silent, by night and by day, 

Sleeping the years of their manhood away ; 
Years they had marked for the joys of the brave; 
Years they must waste in the sloth of the grave. 
All the bright laurels they fought to make bloom 
Fell to the earth when they went to the tomb. 
Give them the meed they have won in the past; 
Give them the honors their merits forecast ; 
Give them the chaplets they won in the strife; 
Give them the laurels they lost with their life. 
Cover them over—yes, cover them over— 
Parent, and husband, and brother, and lover; 
Crown in your heart these dead heroes of ours, 
And cover them over with beautiful flowers. 


” ” n ca * * * * 


Cover the thousands who sleep far away— 

Sleep where their friends can not find them to-day ; 
They who in mountain and hill-side and dell 
Rest where they wearied, and lie where they fell. 
Softly the grass-blade creeps round their repose ; 
Sweetly above them the wild flow’ret blows; 
Zephyrs of freedom fly gently o’erhead, 
Whispering names for the patriot dead. 

So in our minds we will name them once more, 
So in our hearts we will cover them o’er; 

Roses and lilies and violets blue 

Bloom in our souls for the brave and true. 
Cover them over—yes, cover them over— 
Parent, and husband, and brother, and lover: 
Think of those far-away heroes of ours, 

And cover them over with beautiful flowers. 


When the long years have crept slowly away, 
E’en to the dawn of Earth’s funeral day; 
When, at the Archangel’s trumpet and tread, 
Rise up the faces and forms of the dead; 

When the great world its last judgment awaits ; 
When the blue sky shall swing open its gates, 
And our long columns march silently through, 
Past the Great Captain, for final review ; 

Then for the blood that has flown for the right, 
Crowns shall be given, untarnished and bright; 
Then the glad ear of each war-martyred son 
Proudly shall hear the good judgment, ‘* Well done.”’ 
Blessings for garlands shall cover them over— 
Parent, and husband, and brother, and lover: 
God will reward those dead heroes of ours, 
And cover them over with beautiful flowers. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICES. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal is 
$1.00 a year,in the United States of America and 
Mexico; all other countries in the Postal Union, 50 
cents a year extra for postage. Sample copy free. 


THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end of the month to which your subscription is paid. 
For instance, * dec07”’ on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1907. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not send a 
receipt for money sent us to pay subscription, but 
change the date on your wrapper-label, which shows 
that the money has been received and credited. 





fidvertising Rate, per Agate Line, 10c. 


14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than % inch accepted. 





Time Discounts. Space Discounts. 
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‘These rates are subject to either time or space 
discounts, at choice, but not both. 

Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line, sub- 
ject to the above discounts. 

Goes to press Monday morning. 
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National Bee-Keepers’ Associatior. 
Objects of the Association. 
1st.—To promote the interests of its members. 
2d.—To protect and defend its members in their 
awful rights. 
— enforce laws against the adulteration oi 
oney. 
Annual Membership Dues, $1.00. 
General Manager and Treasurer— 
N. E. FRANCE, Platteville, Wis. 








G2 If more convenient, Dues may be sent to the 
publishers of the American Bee Journal. 








Bee-Keepers’ Souvenir Cards 


are just the thing. 
We send them by Return Mail 
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As most of our readers know, we have got 
tenout a Souvenir Postal Card for bee-keepers. 
The cuts herewith show the card in reduced 
size, and but one color, while the real card is 
printed in 4 colors. It could also be sent to 
honey-customers, to remind them that it is 
time to buy more honey, etc. There are many 
uses to which this Card can be put. 

Prices—postpaid: 3cards for 10c (stamps 
¢ :silver), or 5 FREE with the American Bee 
.oarnal one year at $1.00; 10 for 25c. There 
is a blank space on the card about 2x2%¢ 
inches in size for writing. Send all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK-& CO, 
118 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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» Now is the Time to Or 


» BEK-SUPPLTES= 


AND SAVE MONEY 


It will cost you only one cent for a postal-card to get our delivered 
Prices on Dovetailed Hives, Sections, Section-Holders, 
Separators, Brood-Frames, Foundation, Smokers, Ex- 
tractors, Shipping-Cases, etc. It may mean a saving to you of 
many dollars. It is the natural advantage we have over others that enables us to 
make you the Best Price. There are no better goods than ours, and we GUAR- 
ANTEE SATISFACTION or REFUND your MONEY. 

We MANUFACTURE and keep in stock all standard Bee-Goods, and can 
ship promptly. 


Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ Supply GO. 


JOHN DOLL & SON, Proprietors, 
Nicollet Island, No. 33, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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HOW TO PAINT 


Buggies, farm wagons, farming tools, barns, outbuildings and 
s 


houses often need painting. “Everybody’s Paint Book,” written by a thorough- 
ly practival painter, will be found a complete guide to the art of outdoor and indoor painting. 
It :s designed for the special use of those who wish to do their own painting. It gives 
poctel lessons in plain painting, varnishing, polishing, staining, paper hang- 
ng, kalsomining, etc. 

It also tells how to renovate furniture and gives many hints on artistic work 
for decorating a home. Precise directions are given for mixing paints for all purposes. 

If farming tools and farm vehicles are kept painted, they will last twice as long, and 
anybody can do the work with the aid of this book. It is handsomely and substantially 
bound in cloth. A copy will be sent postage prepaid on receipt of price, $1.00 


SPECIAL OFFERS 


For $1.60 we will send the above book and the Weekly American Bee Journal one year; 
or for $1.40 we will send the Paint book and a Standard-Bred Untested Italian Queen. Address 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 


Dittméer's Gomd Foundation 


Why do thousands of bee-keepers prefer it to otaer makes? 
Because the bees like it best and accept it more readily. 


Dittmer’s Process is Dittmer’s 


It stands on its OWN NAME and its OWN FOUNDATION, to which alone it owes its 
reputation and merits. 


We are now ready to make prices for next aeason for WORKING WAX for CASH and 
for full line of Supplies. Wholesale and Retail. Free Catalog and Samples. 


GUS DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing 








Big Reduction in Supplies 


Until May 1. Big stock of Dovetailed 
Hives and One-Piece Sections to draw 
from. FREE—a year’s subscription 
with order amounting to $15 or over. the market. Caponizing i s 
Send for 32-page Illustrated Catalog— eae, O88 c008 joarned, | Se ReIe en 
free. te for it t 


book free, tells how. Wri oday. 
W.D. SOPER (Route 3) Jackson, [lich. 


Oapons are cheaper and easier 
raised, bring ‘Sonble rice on 





6 P Pilling & Son Co. ¥ la, Pa. 
28Etf Please mention the Bee Journal. — = ane Seek St. Poltadeiphle 
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Hershiser Wax-Press 


And Other LEWIS BEE-SUPPLIES 
Good Goods and Prompt Shipment 


Any bee-keeper can save money, as long as the 
goods last, on almost any supplies needed next sea- 
son, by taking advantage of our 


Fire Sale of Bee and Poultry Supplies 


Have sold several thousand dollars worth of 
these goods, and no complaint. 
Send for list of Slightly Dam- 
aged Goods to select from at Reduced 
Prices. Also for 1907 Catalog of New Goods. 


Quote us prices on Honey and Beeswax. Honey 
in 60-pound cans for sale. 


H. M. ARND, Proprietor, York Honey and Bee-Supply Go. 0: tc. 


Long Distance Telephone, North 1559. 191 and 193 SuPsRIOR ST. CHICAGO. ILL. 
(Three blocks north and one block east of our old location.) 


TAYLOR'S STRAIN OF ITALIANS | BEE-KEEPERS 


Is THE BHEstT , Write us now for our Catalog and get low 


Long Tongues and Goldens are best of honey- | prices on good, honest, 
eee 18 yrs. a specialty, breeding for best 
1 




















th .U 4750, .; Tested, P 
ser dee Meet ened Sist'imeies: |  BEE-KEBPERS’ SUPPLIES 

ry best, from » © " 
them. We also sell Siclotana full “ooloules. Boos Our specialty is making:Sections. All other 
in separate yards. Safe arrival guaranteed. goods up-to-date. 

. W. TAYLOR 
sarot 4 BNEVILLE, hee Gon TEXAS. AUG. LOTZ & SON, Cadott, Wis. 
10A34t Please mention the Bee Journal. 





BEE“ POULTRY SUPPLIES 


Bee-Hives, Honey-Boxes, Veils, Smokers, Incubators, Brooders, Egg-Food, ete. Every- 
thing needed for the *‘ Busy Bee’ and the “ Industrious Hen.’”? Prompt shipments. 


LEWIS’ FAMOUS BEE-WARE. LEE’S POPULAR PRODUCTS FOR POULTRY 


Catalog for either, with instructions to beginners—Free. 
war © M. SCOTT CO. 1005 E. Wash. St., Indianapolis, Ind. 











QUEENS FOR YOU 
Golden, Carniolan, Caucasian, and 3-band 
Italians—your choice. Prices: Untested, 75c ; 
Tested, $1.00. Prices on large quantities or on 
Bees given on application. Address, 


NEW CENTURY QUEEN-REARING CO. 
JOHN W.PHARR, Prop., Berclair, Texas. 
12Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


TheRietsche Press 


Ran Fang e y - 4. - — Ma 
struct an ving entirely sa re- 
sults. Comb foundation made easily and 

uickly at less than half the cost of bu 
rom the dealers. Price of Press for L.. frame 
sheets, $2.00. Other sizes, 25 ceuts extra. Price 
of the Press making the foundation directly on 
the wired frames, $5.50, any size wanted. 








ADRIAN GETAZ, 
45Atf ENOXVILLA, TENN. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


160 Acre Farm and 100 
For Sale Colonies of Bees. Good out- 
buildings; good 8-room house—on Wisconsin 
river. Address, O. C. FITTS, 
10A18t KILBOURN, WIS. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Queen-Clipping Device Free! 


The Monette Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping Queens’ 
wings. It is used by many bee- 
keepers. Full printed directions 
sent with each one. We mail it for 
25 cents; or will send it FREE as 
a premium for sending us One 
New subscriber to the Bee Journal 
for a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we 
will mail the Bee Journal one year 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 


» GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
- CHICAGO, ILL 
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*¢ If goods are wanted quick, send to Pouder.’’ 


By the Bee-Crank 














A genius has been defined How I doit is another story. But it means an 
as one with an infinite capa- infinite attention to details for one thing, and the 
city for details. This puts the best way to get a taste of it is to send me your next 
bee in the geniusclass. He order, and let me show you. 
goes after the first promising BEESW AX—I pay 33 cents in trade. Will ship 
prospect, cleans that up and any Supplies you may need in exchange for your 
hunts up another. He doesn’t wax. Send by freight or express according to size 
spend his time waiting for a of package, and put your name upon it. | 
streak of luck. He just gath- My new Catalog—Have you seen it? It’s free. 
ers the honey wherever he can Send a postal for it to-day. F 
} find it. i Arthur, Ill., May 9, 1907. 
“ , Walter 8. Pouder, Indianapolis. 
Now, the bee-supply busi- | Dear Sir:—Draft for beeswax arrived promptly; the 
ness is a good deal the same way. I believe one amount was for more than I had expected. . 
customer on the book is worth a flock in the open. Yours truly, Ep Cox. 
I take care of him first, and do my prospecting af- W It s P d 
terwards if Ihavetime. I treat hime in me a way a er e ou er 
that he will come back without coaxing. 513-515 Massachusetts Av., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | 
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The Business End of the Bee 


Established 1889 
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Trade Notes 
The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 








THE HATCH WAX-PRESS 

If you have been so unfortunate as 
to lose some of your bees the past win- 
ter, or even this spring, save the wax 
in the combs by the use of some good 
wax-press. If you look about you will 
probably find a lot of old combs in 
your neighborhood which you can get 
for a song. Wax is higher now than 
for many years and you should hurry 
it to market, for the present high pri- 
ces will likely continue but a few 
weeks, at most. Our new Hatch Press 
has several valuable features, viz : 


Durability. 

Ease of operation. 

Most thorough in its work. 
Superior quality of product. 
Low cost. Price is only $6.00. 





WANTED 

If you know of any one who has bees 
to sell this month, we can probably 
find a purchaser for the same—any 
number—5 to 100 colonies—provided 
we are given a brief, explicit descrip- 
tion at once. Please state coudition, 
hives, race, price, etc. 





BEESWAX 

We are paying at this date 31 cents 
cash or 33 cents in trade for pure, aver- 
age beeswax, delivered at any of the 
following offices: Medina, Ohio ; Chi- 


cago, New York, Philadelphia, or 
Washington, A large number of our 


jobbing agents make the same prices. 
See list of dealers in American Bee 
Journal for May 2. 





BEE-HIVE PAINT 

We are distributing agents for the 
B. P. S. Paint. This is one of the best 
hive-paints to be found on the market. 
We have handled it for 10 years or 
more, and do not recall a complaint in 
all that time. Equally good for your 
house or any indoor or outdoor work. 
We ship the O. W. (Outside White) from 








any of our offices; and the colors from 
Medina, New York, and Chicago. Send 
for color cards, etc. 


SPECIAL 


For the next 10 days from date of 
this paper, to test the value of these 
columns, we offer a copy of the book, 
‘* How to Keep Bees,” price, $1.10, for 
only 60 cents, postpaid. Furthermore, 
we will promptly refund the money to 
any dissatisfied purchaser, even after 
you have read the entire book. You 
must send your order for. this to 
Medina, and mention the American 
Bee Journal of this date. 


LESSONS IN BEE-KEEPING BY MAIL 


There is now, and has been for years, 
a greater demand for experienced bee- 
help than there are men ready for these 
places. Each winter and spring we 
are obliged to disappoint many large 
apiarists by telling them we do not 
know where suitable help can be found, 
The demand has already begun for the 
present season. We have found that 
many who take our course in bee-cul- 
ture by correspondence prefer to go 
into business for themselves, so we 
still need active young men who have 
a fair knowledge of the subject—men 
whom we know something about—who 
can be recommended for the places fre- 
quently offered. We, therefore, offer 
again a limited course in 


BEE-KEEPING BY MAIL. 


We shall designate this as Course 
No. 2. The lessons are identical with 
the lessons in Course No. 1. The time, 
however, is limited to ome year from 
enrollment. The course may be easily 
completed in 3to4 months. The fol- 
lowing is the 

OUTLINE OF CouRSE No. 2. 
(17 Lessons.) 
I. Definitions of Terms. 
II. Inmates of the Hive. 
III. Comb. 
IV. Handling Bees. 
V. Transferring. 











VI. Building Up Colonies. 

VII. The Honey-fiow. 

VIII. Swarming. 

IX. Rendering Normal. 
X. Preparing for Winter. 
XI. Wintering. 

XII. Spring Management. 
XIII. Bee-Diseases, Symptoms. 
XIV. Enemies of Bees, 

XV. Establishing an Apiary. 
XVI. Queen-Rearing. 

XVII. General Examination. 


TERMS OF CouRSE—FULL CasH Pay- 


MENT. 


Complete course as outlined, lessons, 
personal answers to all questions, in- 
cluding the A B C of Bee-Culture (500- 
page book), and Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture (semi-monthly) for one year, $5.00. 

With either the A BC or Gleanings 
omitted in case you have one, $4.00. 

With both omitted in case you have 
both, $3.00. 


Usk Tuis ForRM IN ORDERING. 


THE A. 1. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio. 


Enclosed find............. in payment of one 


complete course of instruction No. 2 in the Root 


Correspondence School of Bee Culture. 


County or Street 


Express Office 


PLEASE ANSWER THE 
FOLLOWING: 


Have you a colony of bees? 


Have you an ABC of Bee Culture? if so, what 


year published? 


Are you at present a subscriber to Gleanings? 








THE A, I, ROOT CO,, Medina, Ohio 
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The Alexander Weak-Colony Plan 


Some have met failure in trying the method 
of strengthening weak colonies in spring by 
placing them over strong colonies, and ex- 
cluder between; but others are so enthusi- 
astic over their success that it may be 
worth while for those who have not suc- 
ceeded to make further trial with perhaps 
some precaution added. It has been sug- 
gested that if greater care were used, even 
hybrids would be all right. None but avery 
strong colony should be used for the lower 
one, and if it be very much stirred up at the 
time the weak colony is placed over, it may 
proceed at once to massacre the intruders. 
So the work should be very quietly done, so 
that the bees be not aroused. 


A. A. Ashley gives in Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture a plan worth trying. He says: 


‘*T tried it on 3 colonies, andit proved a 
success with me. I think the reason some 
fail is because they fuss with the strong col- 
ony till they get them too thoroughly roused 
up. I puton the excluder, then put screen 
wire over that, and I set the weak @olony on; 
24 hours later I lifted eff the weak colony, 
and quickly and gently removed the screen, 
then very gently set the weak colony back, 
and I never had a bee killed. After 30 days | 
separated them, leaving the weak colony on 
the old stand, moving the strong one to one 
side. This gives the weak colony the most 
‘f the flying bees. I can’t tell any difference 
o the strength of them.”’ 


A correspondent suggests a little different 
plan: Put over the strong colony asheet of 
newspaper. At the central part punch a hole 
arge enough for a bee to passthrough. Put 
ver this an excluder, and over this the weak 

lony. Nomatter how much the bees are 

irred up, they will have plenty of time to 
uiet down before any considerable number 
an get through the paper. The hole is made 


in the paper, not to make a passage imme- 
diately for the bees, but to make a ready 
starting point for the bees to gnaw through. 
If this proves upon trial to work all right, it 
has the double advantage over the wire-cloth 
plan that it saves the trouble of removing the 
wire-cloth, and it also saves any possible dan- 
ger of stirring up the bees at the time of re- 
moving the wire-cloth. 


The season is so late, and the number of 
very weak colonies so unusually large that 
there are no doubt still many colonies that 
are mere nuclei, and there maybe no small 
gain in trying the:plan of Mr. E. W. Alexan- 
der. 

> 
Destroying Foul-Brood Spores 


Samuel Simmins says this in the British 
Bee Journal : 

‘* The conclusion I have arrived at is, that 
while a short period of heat at boiling point 
may fail to destroy the spores of foul brood, 
there is no reason whatever why a more pro- 
tracted term at blood temperature should not 
bring about the end of their existence where 
further propagation is out of the question.”’ 


> 
Dwarf Bees in Old Combs (?) 


In Prak. Wegweiser it is reported that un- 
dersized workers appeared in a colony, and 
inspection showed combs with cells not a 
centimeter (about 2-5 inch) deep, because 


these combs had never been exchanged, and 
were now 10 years old. One wonders whether 
closer investigation might not have led toa 
different conclusion. Thousands of combs in 
this country can probably be found that are 
10 years old and older, some of them 20 or 30 


years old, and none of them are found with 
cells less than the usual depth. Indeed, a 


little thought ought to make one expect that 


bees would keep their brood-cells of norma 
depth unless such a thing were impossible. 
Cut away the walls of a cell, either in whole 
or in part, and the bees will build them 
again, so as to make the cell the proper 
depth; why should they not build them out 
to the proper depth if they are made too shal- 
low by cocoons filling up the bottom? Ex- 
actly that is what they do. Measure a brood- 
comb from which its first set of brood has 
emerged, and it measures % of an inch. Take 
a comb that is old enough, and it measures a 
fullinch. The septum has become + inch 
thick, and the mouth of the cell has been built 
out to correspond, leaving the cells just as 
deep as when first built. 
oe —_ 
Tearing Down Worker Foundation 
to Build Drone-Comb 

Dadant’s denial of this, except in case of 
imperfect foundation, calls forth this remark 
in Prak. Wegweiser: 

‘* Many bee-keepers, who observe with open 


eyes, will shake the head incredulously at this 
assertion: noted leaders are not infallible.’’ 


It might not be a safe thing to assert that a 
thing never happened just because one has 
not seen it, but after hundreds of swarms or 
colonies had been given hives entirely filled 
with foundation, if not one of them had torn 
down any part of the foundation in order to 
fill its place with drone-comb, it would seem 
pretty safe to conclude that bees were not in 
the habit of thus tearing down. Certainly a 
great many in this country make a practise 
of giving full sheets of foundation; has any 
one had it torn downto be replaced with 
drone-comb? 

- 
Thickness of Hive-Walls 
D. M. M. saysin the British Bee Journal 


‘“Should the walls of a hive be thick or 
thin? Fifty years ago it was advised that 
wood one inch up to an inch and a half thick 
should be used. Gradually a change came, 
till now we rarely find factory-made hives 
with wood thicker than half an inch. [am 
not aware that bees have suffered in any way 
from the innovation.”’ 


In this country % is perhaps the universal 
thickness. If 4 inch does as well across the 
water, perhaps it might also answer here. 
Certainly there would be some advantage in 
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the matter of cost, and in the matter of light- 
ness. 
— ee — 


Planting for Honey 


This isa subject that has been discussed 
among bee-keepers for many years, the con- 
clusion arrived at being that unless the plant 
grown for honey has other special values it 
will not pay to growit. Touching this mat- 
ter, Prof. A. J. Cook has this to say in Glean- 
ings in Bee-Culture: 


Another thing that we have determined 
once for all, is that it will not pay to plant 
exclusively for honey. Plants like clover and 
alfalfa, that will pay for other purposes than 
honey, will pay well. It may, and often will, 
pay well to furnish seed to a farmer who 





Quitting the Strenuous Life is the 
subject of an article in the Saturday Evening 
Post of May 25, written by that interesting 


author, Mr. Forrest Crissey. In it he recom- 
mends bee-keeping as a work to be taken up 
by those who have tired of the stress of life 
in the city and wish to get back to Nature 
and country life. He quotes largely from the 
experiences of those who have succeeded with 
bees, among them being Dr. C. C. Miller. 


It may seem strange, but the article re- 
ferred to was prepared about 2 years ago, and 
only now appears in print. This fact will 
account for some statements in it, among 
which isthis one: ‘‘In March of this year 
there was organized, in Chicago, The Honey- 
Producers’ League, which can scarcely fail 
greatly to extend the honey market.’? Most 
of our readers know that last year the League 
was discountinued, and its funds turned over 
to the National Bee-Keepers’ Association, to 
be used as originally intended by the League. 
So its good intentions will be carried out. 

Mr. Crissey has done bee-keepers a good 
service, in that he has placed before perhaps 
a million readers the fact that there is not, 
and never was, any such thing as manu- 
factured comb honey; and also that honey is 
of such great value as a daily food. 


We may say further that Mr. Crissey has 
been a reader of the American Bee Journal 
for several years, and takes great interest in 
the bees he keeps for experimental purposes. 


Dr. Bigelow and the Agassiz Asso= 
ciation.—The Daily Advocate, of Stamford, 
Conn., of recent date contains a lengthy ac- 
count of the Agassiz Association and its new 
president, Dr. Edward F. Bigelow, who was 
elected ata meeting of the trustees of the 
Association in Pittsfield, Mass. Dr. Bigelow 
is greatly interested in bees as a nature study, 
so doubtless he will help to promote the gen- 


lives near our apiary, if he will grow alsike 
clover, alfalfa, or any other useful plant that 
has a double use in that it also furnishes 
honey; it will also pay well to secure the 
planting of valuable honey-trees along the 
highway, such as linden, tulip, acacia, catalpa, 
and eucalyptus, when they are among the 
best of trees for roadside adornment. It is 
wiseto plant sweet clover, motherwort, and 
other good honey-plantsin all waste places 
near the apiary. It is better to have such 
space occupied by plants that have value, and 
not grow weeds that area sore disfigurement, 
and, besides, furnish seeds to scatter to be- 
come a nuisance to our neighbor as well. I 
once heard Mr. Harbison, the distinguished 
bee-keeper, say that he had planted the wild 
sage in waste places to great advantage in 
our State; but to grow any plant on valuable 
land that has no use other than the nectar it 
yields is a mistake. This has been demon- 
strated beyond question. 


eral interest in them through the organiza- 
tion of which he is now the honored head. 

Gleanings in Bee Culture gives this notice, 
which, though brief, covers the case very 
nicely: 


Our esteemed friend, Prof. Edward F. Bige- 
low, has just been elected to the presidential 
chair of the Agassiz Association, a world- 
wide organization, having for its object the 
popularization of nature study and outdoor 
science. In connection with the election of 
Dr. Bigelow, it has been decided to erect a 
building for a permanent headquarters for 
the society, andin addition a museum, library, 
and a model school of nature study, all to be 
located in Stamford, Conn. 

It ought to be stated that the Agassiz Asso- 
ciation is not'a combination of scientists, but, 
rather, a collection of people who are endeay- 
oring to extend their knowledge of animated 
nature; and itrather aims to interest ordi- 
nary every-day people who wish to educate 
themselves along such lines. The work is 
particularly interesting to teachers. 

We are certain of one thing, Dr. Bigelow 
will not neglect the study of bées in connec- 
tion with the work he has undertaken, and 
an apiary will surely forma prominent part 
of any nature-study enterprise with which he 
has todo. For this reason, and the fact we 
are well acquainted with the Doctor per- 
sonally, we wish the Association every suc- 
cess. 

Those who may be interested in this kind 
of work,and who desire more information, 
should apply to Dr. Bigelow, Stamford, 
Conn., for all particulars. 


We congratulate both the Agassiz Associa- 
tion and Dr. Bigelow. It is a great combina- 
tion. And Pres. B. will now have a wider 
opportunity for his abounding enthusiasm 
along the line of nature study. 


General Manager N. E. France 
(Platteville, Wis.), of the National Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association, writing us May 18, 1907, re- 
ported that there were 2346 members of the 
Association at that date. It would seem that 
it might be an easy matter to have a member. 
ship of 2500 by the time of the next meeting 


of the National. The exact time and place 
have not yet been decided, but doubtless will 
be very soon. , 

Mr. France had letters on his desk from the 
following States, which referred to the con- 
dition of the bees and weather: 

California, where they were feeding the 


bees. 
Texas, where they have had two extract- 


ings with a cold wave following. 
Tennessee, with weather too cold for brood- 


rearing. 
Louisiana, where the cold weather was still 


continuing. 

It seems that reports indicate quite gen- 
eral cool weather over the country during the 
past few weeks. 

Mr. France had been away from home for 
about 3 weeks in Wisconsin, and reports cold 
weather for the past 6 weeks, which injured 
Wisconsin bees as much as had all the past 
winter. 
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Mr. J. J. Shearer, of Plymouth, Mich., 
when renewing his subscription recently, 
wrote as follows: 

Iam now taking 52 papers and journals 
every month, but can’t think of dropping the 
American Bee Journal. All of them are 
worth more than they cost. Iam 75 years 
‘‘ young” to-day, and get time to look them 
all over. I would liketo send you some sub- 
scribers if I could, but there are only 3 colo- 
nies of bees within 4 miles of me. 

J. J. SHEARER. 


Mr. Shearer certainly takes his share of 
current literature. He was one of the 
‘“‘ young fellows’? who made up the carload 
of bee-keepers that went to the Los Angeles 
convention in 1903. Dr. Miller was another. 
So was A.I. Root. They will probably never 
forget that memorable trip, nor will 25 or 30 
others who were permitted to enjoy it. 


> 


Worst Outlook for Bees.—Mr. C. P. 
Dadant, of Hamilton, Ill., wrote us on May 
2lst as follows: 

FRIEND YoORK:—The outlook is the very 
worst for bees that I have seen in 40 years. 
There is no white clover here, and we can 
not see anything to help them out, unless we 


have an exceedingly wet year. 
C. P. DADANT. 


Surely, the above seems discouraging, but) 
let us all hope that the season may yet be al 
right for the bees. 


—_—- => 











The Sixth Annual Report of the 
Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Association has 
just been issued, containing 176 pages. Its 
contents, besides considerable miscellaneous 
matter, are the 1906 reports of the [Illinois 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association, the National, 
and the Chieago-Northwestern. There are a 
number of very fine engravings of apiaries, 
the lilinois State Capitol, ete. Cloth-bound 
copies were issued for the members of the 
Association only, and will be sent out as long 
as they last toany who become members on 
the payment of $1.00 to the Secretary, which 
not only secures # cloth-bound copy, but 
membership in the State Association one year, 
and the same in the National Association. A 
paper-covered copy of the Repert will be 
mailed to any one who sends 15 cents to the 
Secretary to pay postage and wrapping. W* 
think the Sixth Annual Report is as attrac 
tive and instructive as any we have ever 
issued. General Manager N. E. France sa 
concerning this Report: ‘It is a credit 


all concerned in getting it out.” 
Jas. A. STONE, See. 
Route 4, Springfield, Ill 
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Conducted by Emma M. Wiison, Marengo, III. 








A Sister’s Experience With Bees 





My Dar Miss WILSON :—About 10 
years ago a friend gave me a swarm 
of bees in a box-hive, and told me this 
was too poor a honey-producing region 
to make bee-keeping profitable, but 
that I could hive the swarms that 
came off each year, and in the fall kill 
off the old colonies and use their honey. 


For the first 2 or 3 years I paid little 
attention to the bees. If we chanced 
to be about when they swarmed we 
put them in a box, but got little honey, 
as I could not make up my mind to kill 
them. Finally I was persuaded to get 
a frame hive, and the way we mis- 
managed the swarm that we put into 
it would take too long totell. Allthe 
family, and some of the neighbors, 
assisted; and the stings we got! I 
was stung on the face and head, and 
in about an hour my eyes were closed, 
and for a day or so I could not see, and 
was very sick. The ‘‘ other half”’ 
wanted to shoot the bees, and not have 
one on the place, but for my part I 
rather admired them for resenting our 
treatment, and next year I got 5 hives, 
and that season I sold $9 worth of sec- 
tion honey, at 20 cents a section. The 
bees in the boxes (except the old one) 
died. I now have the old box and 25 
colonies in frame hives, though I have 
lost quite a number some winters. 


Most of the hives are under an open 
shed, and part of them out in the open, 
and only one colony died last winter. 
Some seasons there is too much rain, 
and they store very little honey, while 
in others they store a good crop. 


Some years I have sold $35 worth of 
section honey at 15 cents. I take it to 
our little town and peddle it out among 
my neighbors. Often I could ask 25 
cents, but believe it better to take less 
and have a steady cash custom. 

Last year I put a new swarm intoa 
hive where the bees had died during 
the preceding winter, and in about 4 
weeks they had filled the 24 sections 
(also the body). 

As the stings poison me so I do not 
handle my bees as they should be han- 
dled for profit; that is, I could divide 
and double up colonies, and do much 
more with them according to the bee- 
books. 

I donot know what kind of bees they 
are, but unless abused they are easy to 
work with. Often, when I am work- 
ing with them, I get interested and 

andle them quite freely, and am not 
nervous with them at any time, yet I 
think it best to wear a veil and be on 
the safe side. A number of times, 


when trying to saw off a limb high up 
in a tree, I have had the swarm fall on 
my head, and down to the ground in a 
shower, but they would at once go back 
to the limb, and never seem to know I 
was there. 

The bother about swarming time is, 
there are so many trees, and tall ones, 
too, in which the beescluster. I find 
thatif they seem inclined to go too 
high or not settle, a shower with the 
spray-pump settles them—just a mist 
so they think it is raining. Sometimes 
I put on a trap when I think a swarm 
will be coming out, and that way I 
have less trouble; but as I am quite 
hard of hearing (not deaf, but unable 
to hear low sounds), I can not hear the 
queen, nor have I ever been able to see 
her, though I often have looked for her 
so I could put her into the hive, as 
sometimes a swarm seems so contrary 
about going in, though maybe the next 
swarm that I have will go into the 
same hive at once. 

Two years ago I was alone when a 
swarm issued and clustered high up in 
a young oak-tree. I could get to them 
all right by using a long ladder, but I 
could not bring down the swarm—it 
wasso very large. I disliked askinga 
neighbor to help me, so this is how I 
managed : 

Aftercutting away all brush below 
the cluster, I carried a small rope up 
and put it over a crotch above the bees, 
then tied it to the limb holding the 
swarm. Then I went down and fast- 
ened the other end of the rope; went 
up the tree and sawed the limb off, and 
descended and lowered the cluster till 
it almost touched the table holding the 
hive. Asthey made no move toward 
going in, I gently brushed them down 
on the cloth, and in 15 minutes there 
was no sign of a bee out of the hive, 
but they scampered in at once. 

It amuses me to read about the pos- 
sibility of sisters handling bees, doing 
the rough or heavy work, with the ex- 
ception of moving the hive when full 
of comb, etc. I have done everything 
required myself, when no one is here 
to help. When I tell youIam in my 
56th year, you will agree with me that 
climbing treesand all thatis no easy 
work, but a great many times I do it. 

Taking off the supers used to be the 
hardest for me, as I almost always got 
stung, but I got a bee-escape, which 
every bee-keeper should use. I put it 
in a board as directed, but when it was 
put under the super I found that the 
honey was so heavy it had sagged in 
the center, and that left aspace around 
the edge where the bees went back and 
forth; and, besides, 1 did not like so 


much handling the bees, so I set my 
wits to work and this is the result : 


Make a box 8 inches deep, of proper 
inside measure to set a super into. On 
the inside, half way down, fasten the 
board in which is theescape. Early in 
the morning—it is cool then and the 
bees are more quiet, I find—set the 
prepared box near the hive. Have 
ready another super with a cover on. 
Take off the super full of honey, and 
set it inside the prepared box; put on 
the other super, and there youare. If 
you have some one to help it is easier, 
but Ido not mind in the least doing 
the job alone—and you can have your 
honey for dinner. Of course, you un- 
derstand that the ends of the box be- 
low the escape are to be open to allow 
the bees to get out, and there is to be a 
cleat on the upper side of the board so 
as not to crush the bees. 

Another improvement, in my opin- 
ion, would be to have the metal strips 
holding section-holders wide enough 
to be seen at the outside of the hive. 
A number of times when they are 
glued down tight, I have run the knife 
above the tin strip and lifted the super- 
frame off empty. 

The bees are now working well. I 
looked in a few times this morning and 
they are filling sections. Some are al- 
most full, but Ido not like to take off 
too soon. 

Regarding light and dark honey, a 
good many prefer the dark, saying it 
has a better flavor than the white. I 
can not eat honey myself, as it makes 
me sick. I try it once in a while, 
though, and now and then, if it is old 
and dark, it does not hurt me. 

Mrs. GERTRUDE L,. GOODWIN. 

Roy, Wash., May 1. 


As a help against having swarms 
settle in high trees, you might try a 
plan that some have reported as suc- 
cessful. Take 4 poles 6 feet long, or 
longer, tie them together near the top, 
and then set up the 4 wigwam fash- 
ion, with a small bundle of branches 
with leaves upon them fastened at the 
top, and alsoa piece of oldcomb. Of 
course, the leaves will wither, but that 
may be all the better. 

If one swarm settles on it, others 
will be more likely to settle in the 
same place. 

No matter how sharp your hearing, 
you would not hear a queen in a 
swarm. When flying she makes no 
noise different from other bees. 

Always glad to hear from you. 





—— 


Management for Extracted Honey— 
«*Catty’’ Molasses vs. Foul- 
Broody Honey 








If I should run my bees for extracted 
honey till they have the benefit of the honey- 
flow, which ends about July 15, I think, up 
to this time I would start nuclei, having each 
on top of a hive with a laying-queen, with 
wire-cloth under it to keep the bees from 
going down and carrying up honey from the 
lower ones, and to give them the same scent. 
At the end of the flow I will set the old col- 
ony off by itself, put the nucleus down to re- 


ceive the flying bees, with an excluder over 
them, and the honey over them to finish 
ripening. What would be your opinion of 
the results? 

When 1 wasa girl I lived with the family 


of a man who made sorghum molasses for the 
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public. Healways had lots of molasses to 
sell. Being short of barrels he filled one % 
full which had no head in one end, and left it 
in an outhouse with a cloth over it to keep 
out the dirt. A cat jumped out of the loft 
down on the cover and settled down in the 
molasses till only its head was above the sur- 
face. He pulled it out and washed it off, and 
said, ‘‘ We will use from another barrel and 
sell the one the cat was in,’’ and forbade my 
saying anything about it. Knowing the 
penalty, I obeyed. How would *‘ cat molas- 
ses’? do to compare with foul-broody honey 
on the table of the foul-broody honey-man, 
and he knowing the condition? 
Mrs. Laura E. Rupy. 
Fairmount, Ill., April 7. 


I think your plan will work all right 
provided your season is long enough 
for the new colonies to build up for 
winter with plenty of stores. It may 
be necessary for youto feedin order 
that the bees have enongh. You did 


not mention it, but, of course, you give 
your nuclei an outside entrance so they 
can fly. 

Another thing you will need to look 
after, that is, to give your colonies 
plenty of room to store during the har- 
vest, or they will surely swarm. It 
will be a great help in preventing 
swarming if you give plenty of venti- 
lation also. Just slide each upper 
story forward, leaving a space large 
enough so bees can pass through ; that 
will give a good circulation of air, 
which aids a good deal in the preven- 
tion of swarming. 


If obliged to eat either, I would pre- 


fer the foul-broody honey to “‘catty”’ 
molasses. Surplus honey stored by 


foul-broody colonies is entirely whole- 
some for the human stomach, but I 
must say / prefer not to eat it. 





By W. A. Pryat, Alden Station, Oakland, Calif. 








Indigo Plant 





I never knew this was a honey-pro- 
ducer until I saw the bees working 
upon its blooms in early April at the 
University of California. In fact, it 
was not the true indigo-tree that I saw, 
but the species known as /ndigo/era 
Australis—a plant bearing rather 
showy red flowers in early April. It is 
a native of Australia, and seems to be 
a good bee-plant. I judge that the 
true indigo plants, /. anil and J. tinc- 
forta, yield honey. Plants of each 
were introduced into the Southern 
States a century and a half ago. 


+ ~~, + 


The Acacias 





This is a flower that I have long 
recognized as being of benefit to the 
bees, at least for pollen during the lat- 
ter part of winter and during spring. 
I notice that Prof. Cook writes (page 
355) in praise of these trees. I endorse 
what he states in commendation of the 
tree, but Ido not think it is of much 
value as a nectar-secreting flower. The 
tree is grown in greater numbers in 
this portion of California than it is in 
any other portion of the State that I 
ever visited. This reminds me that 
some 10 years ago, when some bee- 
keepers from the southern counties of 
the State visited me, they compli- 
mented me upon the beautiful appear- 
ance of our orange-trees; they were 
nicer looking trees than they had in 
the south. I did not understand at 
first, and so stated. They pointed to 
some stately specimens of Acacia lati- 
folia, ‘There was some resemblance on 
casual observation — otherwise there 


was none. Of these trees I may make 
mention later, and use some photo- 
graphs I have madeof them during the 
past couple of years. 





The Teasel 





Some teasels found their way into 
our garden several years ago and be- 
came quite a curiosity, for this plant is 
a rarity in this portion of California. 
The women-folk at our home soon ap- 
propriated the tops with a long stem 
attached for ornamental and decora- 





TEASEL. 


tive purposes. Even their friends 
would carry away some of these “‘ orna- 
ments.’’ The plants became interest- 
ing to me, as I found bees always 
working on the peculiar flowers. From 
a small beginning the plants have be- 
come quite numerous on our place; in 





fact, we have to hoe out many of them 
each year. They grow very freely from 
self-sown seed, and are perfectly hardy. 
I had been thinking of saving the seed 
and scattering it by the roadsides and 
through the hills whenever I should 
chance to stroll off fora walk. ButI 
have been a little wary about doing so, 
as I find that the ‘A BCof Bee Cul- 
ture’’ has dropped the article on this 
plant from the last edition of that 
work, 

Prof. Cook, in his ‘‘ Guide,’’ speaks 
well of the plant as a honey-producer. 
G. M. Doolittle praises it very highly 
in one of the early volumes of Glean- 
ings in Bee Culture. Why it has been 
dropped from an encyclopcedia on bees 
and honey Ido not pretend to know, 
unless the compiler was convinced that 
it was of insufficient importance asa 
honey-secreting plant. If this were so, 
the caption should have been retained 
and a few lines made to follow, stating 
that the plant is no longer worthy of 
the consideration of bee-keepers. As 
a honey-plant I believe it is all right ; 
I should be afraid,though,that it might 
become a troublesome weed. Who in 
this State knows all about its honey- 
value? The spinous fruit-heads are 
no longer of value in the preparation 
of woolen cloth, as machinery has 
taken its place, so Prof. Cook says. 





Judas-Tree and Red-Bud 





I never knew how pretty a sight this 
tree could make until I saw a couple of 
good-sized specimens in bloom the 
first week in April. Though not the 
most showy, Cercis siliguastrum seems 
to be the most thrifty and a profuse 
bloomer. Its nodding pink pea-shaped 
flowers are as attractive to humans on 
account of their prettiness as they are 
to the bees on account of the nectar 
they contain. The flowers appear be- 
fore the leaves, and this adds to the 
plant’s attractiveness. This variety 
is called ‘‘ Judas-Tree,’’ and is a native 
of Southern Europe and Western Asia. 

C. occidentalis. also called C. Califor- 
nica (red-bud), is found in a wild state 
in the Sierra Nevada Mountains in the 
Golden State. Every garden should 
contain at least a specimen each of 
these trees. 





TO 
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**Songs of Beedom.’’—This is a beau- 
tiful 16-page-and-cover pamphlet, 6x9 inches 
in size, containing 10 bee-songs—words and 
music—all the songs so far written specially 
for bee-keepers, we believe. It is nice, as 
well as convenient, to have these songs all in 
one binding. Every bee-keepers’ organiza- 
tion should have copies for use at conven- 
tions. They could be sold to members after 
using once, or held by the secretary for use 
at future meetings. Of course, every bee- 
keeper’s family will want at least one copy. 
It is sent, postpaid, for only 25 cents, or 
copies for 60 cents; or, we will mail one cop) 
with the American Bee Journal one year 
both for $1.10. Send all orders to the offic: 
of the American Bee Journal. 


Amerikanische Bienenzucht, 
by Hans Buschbauer, is a bee-keeper’s han 
book of 138 pages, which is just what 0”! 
German friends will want. It is fully illus- 
trated, and neatly bound in cloth. Price, 
——— $1.00; or with the American 5 

ournal one year—both for $1.75. Address 
all orders to this office. 
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Bees aS Blossom Fertilizers 


BY C. P. DADANT 


Since the publication in the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal of my articles concern- 
ing spraying of fruit-blossoms, and the 
usefulness of the beesin the fertiliza- 
tion of flowers, I have had letters from 
a number of bee-keepers and fruit- 
growers. The sentiment is now. very 
clearly on all sides in favorof waiting 
to spray until the bloom his disa 
peared. Even one of the dealers in 
sprayers, who, until lately has recom- 
mended to spray trees during bloom, 
has changed his advice to “‘ spraying 
when the bloom is beginning to drop.”’ 
The very strong assertion made by 
Senator Dunlap, that “ no intelligent 
horticulturist will hereafter spray dur- 
ing bloom ”’ is bearing its fruits and 
helping our cause. 


Allow me to add another testimony 
to that already gathered on this sub- 
ject. W. T. Cary, of Wakenda, Mo., 
requested one of his bee-friends to in- 
form me of his experience with bloom 
spraying, and I received the following 
terse letter which is the more weighty 
for its conciseness : 


CHILLICOTHE, Mo., March 23, 1907. 
Mr. C. P. Dapant:—There isa man in the 
neighborhood who sprayed his apple-trees in 
full bloom: consequently he destroyed his 
apple crop and killed a great many of my bees. 
Yours truly, G. W. Bass. 


However, it is necessary to state that 
spraying must not be long delayed 
after the bloom, in the case of the ap- 
ple, for the destruction of the codling- 
moth, and we findin Bulletin No. 114, 
of the Agricultural Experiment Station 
of the University of Illinois,the follow- 
ing remark : 

‘‘Taking into consideration the variation 
in the different clusters on the same tree, and 
the fact that the calyx cavities can be more 
readily reacbed by the sprayif the calyx is 
entirely open, rather than partially closed, it 
is probable that the entire orchard should be 
sprayed within 7 days from the time that 
most petals have fallen.” 


They add that in a mixed orchard 
spraying may be commenced upon the 
earlier blossoming varieties before the 
others are ready. 

But I did not sit at my desk to talk 
spraying ; what I meant todo was to 
give another evidence of the usefulness 
of the honey-bee in bloom fertilization. 


{ have an orchard of 2 acres, one- 
ird in Kieffer pears, the other two- 
hirds in Duchess. Every orchardist 
ows that the Kieffer pearis a very 
| self-fertilizer, and that it is neces- 
y to have other trees among the 
fers to help fertilize the bloom. 
‘serymen usually recommend the 
ber pear for this purpose. It is very 
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similar to the Kieffer, and a very 
strong grower—in most respects a pear 
like the Kieffer. In our case, the 
Duchess being only a short distance 
away, has always proven sufficient to 
help the Kieffers out, and our crops 
have been large, even too large for the 
good of the trees. 

This spring the trees opened into 
bloom at the beginning of the cold 
April weather, and remained in bloom 
for nearly 2 weeks with hardly an hour 
of sunshine sufficient for the bees to 
work on the blossom. The result is, 
that even with the best fertilizers the 
Duchess trees have less than a third of 
the fruit on that they usually have. 
But the Kieffers, which have been left 
to their own resources for pollen-fertil- 
ization, have only a fruit here and 
there, evidently produced in the very 
short time during which the bees came 
to them. A neighbor who has none 
other than the Kieffer in one orchard, 
has not a single fruit on the trees. The 
other varieties of pears were evidently 
too far away for any bees to visit both 
in the exceedingly short time allowed 
them by the weather. 

It has been stated, time and again, 
that there are varieties of strawberries 
which require the agency of insects for 
fertilization, as they are deprived of 
stamens and must be fertilized by the 
pollen of other varieties ; but very few 
people have stopped to think that when 
any tree or plant which has been 
domesticated becomes an ineffectual 
self-fertilizer, the bees are impera- 
tively needed to help them out. 

The honey-bee has been accused of 
carrying the blight from one tree to 
another among the pear trees, as if 
there was no other method by which 
the fungus of this disease could be car- 
ried from tree to tree in an orchard. 
The same people who are so prompt to 
call the bee to account for imaginary 
damages, failto bearin mind that in 
many cases they would have no fruit at 
all were it not for the pollen-bearers, 
which, unconsciously, dothe work that 
no other agency could do as well as 
they. 

So we may rejoicein the little honey- 
bee, for the more we investigate the 
better we see its usefulness in more 
ways than one. 

Hamilton, Ill. 
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Clipping Queens’ Wings, Etc. 


BY PROF. A. J. COOK 





Iam requested to give the reasons, 
pro and con, for clipping the wings of 
the queen-bee. I am gladto do this, 
asitisto my mind a well-established 
fact that it is always advisable to do 
this, and in some cases it is a tremen- 


dous advantage. We know of a cer- 
tainty that the bees will never swarm 
and go off unless the queen goes with 
them. They may come forth from the 
hive, and often will do so, and will also 
often cluster with no queen following 
them, but unless the queen joins the 
bees they willin all and every case go 
back and not go off to start a new 
home. Of course, it would not do them 
any good to go forth without a queen, 
as with no queen and no eggs to rear 
one they would soon dwindle away and 
come to nothing. The purpose of the 
clipping, then, is obvious. We may 
lose our queen, as she may wander out 
and fail to return to the hive and be 
lost, but the colony can not be lost, at 
least not tilla new queen is reared in 
the old colony. 

In case a farmer keeps bees, and 
does not wish to remain about the api- 
ary all day at the swarming season, he 
can have his wife or some child keep 
watch, and as the bees swarm out the 
watcher marks the hive and catches 
and cages the queen, which is easily 
and quickly dong, and as the farmer 
comes to the house at noontide or later, 
he can divide the colony or proceed as 
his plan dictates, and so arrange for 
the safety of his bees with no loss, and 
in the cheapest way possible. 


My brother has kept bees for years, 
and with marked success, and at the 
same time runs a stock and berry farm. 
He told me last summer, as he has 
often told me before, that he finds his 
bees by no means the least profitable 
part of his ranch or farm, and he 
would be slow to part with them. He 
manages the swarming as just sug- 
gested. He would not feel that he 
could give time to remain with the 
bees, and he would be even more slow 
to have his wife bothered with the 
hiving, but she makes no objection at 
all to watching and caging the queens, 
and so the whole matter of swarming 
is easily and cheaply managed. 

I have never heard but three objec- 
tions urged to the practise of clipping 
queens. The first is that it injures the 
queens, and so is unwise. I do not be- 
lieve that itis an injury to the queen 
atall. I have practised this plan for 
years, and so far as I could see the 
clipped queens were no whit behind the 
others in performance. Indeed, the 
ants do this very thing themselves; 
that is, the worker ants bite off the 
wings of the queens, and surely the 
queen-ants seem to lose no potency or 
virility by this pruning. No, the 
queens are not made any the less pro- 
lific, and are in every way as good. 


It has also been claimed that the 
bees are more likely to supersede the 
queen if her wings were clipped. 
Long experience and close observation 
make me very sure that this is not true. 
The third point urged is that it some- 
what injures the appearance of the 
queen. This may be so, but as we see 
the queen so seldom I should hardly 
think that this could be urged very 
seriously. 

How To Cup. 


Some claim to be nimble enough to 
clip the queen as she walks on the 
comb. I could never succeed this way. 
Icatch the queen by the wings with 
my right hand, then grasp her by the 
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thorax gently with the left hand, and, 
with delicate scissors held in the right, 
I clip the right front wing about one- 
half distance from the tip. Some claim 
to keep the age of the queen by clip- 
ping one-half of the other right wing 
the second year, the left front one the 
third year, and the last one the fourth 
year. This may be done if desired, 
but Ido not think it will usually be 
any signal advantage. 

I always clip my young queens as 
soon as I am sure that they are laying. 
I must see eggs in the cells before I 
clip, as in case we clip before the 
queen has met the drone we ruin her, 
as they fly forth to mate; and in case 
the queen has been clipped she can not 
fly forth, and so willalways bea drone- 
layer; hence of no use at all. 


BEES AND POLLINATION. 


Our fruit-men are coming more and 
more to recognize the importance of 
bees in  cross-pollinating the fruit. 
They are generally recognizing—at 
least the best informed fruit-growers— 
that unless we have warm days during 
fruit-bloom the crop will usually set 
only a partial crop. I have just hada 
trip among the big fruit-men of the 
Sacramento Valley, and was pleased 
to find that they very generally con- 
sent to the view that good weather is 
very desirable during the blooming 
season. Many are sure that there 
must be bees to visit the bloom or the 
crop in many cases will be light. As 
our fruit-men become better informed, 
there will be much less complaint re- 
garding the injury of fruit by bees, but 
much more contention that the bees 
are necessary to full crops. One of 
- the most intelligent and prosperous 
fruit-growers that I know in California, 
makes it a point to induce a large hee- 
keeper to keep his bees in his orchard. 
As there are large alfalfa fields close 
by, and as the orchardist has a large 
planting of all kinds of deciduous 
fruits, they find this plan mutually 
beneficial. 


PEAR-BLIGHT AND BEEs. 


I find also that the bees are not com- 
ing in for so much complaint from the 
pear-growers. Indeed it is found asI 
predicted it would be, that there are 
always enough insects to scatter the 
pear-blight, and would be even were 
there no bees at all. It is found that 
by extreme thoroughness and vigilance 
the blight can be held in control. It 
is also demonstrated that unless the 
utmost caution is practised the blight 
will conquer. It is a case where it 
pays well to be vigilant and tremen- 
dously energetic, for pears are a very 
profitable fruit, and will become more 
and more so, as so many will not go to 
the fight with sleeves rolled up. 


It seems more than likely that those 
who fight to the knife will be amply 
rewarded. Had I a fine orchard I 
would go at this enemy full tilt, and 
would win, and would reap a splendid 
reward. I would do one thing more: 
I would get all my neighbors to fight 
with me, as all must fight to bring the 
full success. In case some would not 
fight it would be well, if one could do 
so, to rent the trees of such an one, as 
trees not watched and pruned become 
a center of infection of all surround- 


ing trees, and so with each blossoming 
season the inoculating germs are sown 
broadcast. 

It is splendid that our scientists have 
discovered that this malady is con- 
trollable, but it is unfortunate that the 
cure is so expensive, and also that the 
cure must be universally applied or it 
will be unsatisfactory. It seems that 
the disease is spread through the propo- 
lisor gum as readily as through the 
nectar. 

Claremont, Calif. 
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Shallow Hives and Short Cuts 
in Bee-Keeping 
BY J EK. CHAMBERS. 


On page 304I see an article by Dr. 
Bohrer, entitled, ‘‘ The Construction 
and Manipulation of Hives.’’ In this 
article the good Doctor falls into the 
common error of supposing that the 
shallow hive means necessarily a shal- 
low brood-chamber. In this connec- 
tion I wish to say that I do not here 
desire to offer any argument against 
the claim he advances, that bees win- 
ter-kill more in shallow hives than 
they do in deep ones. This kind of 
stuff has been refuted too often to need 
any notice here; besides, while I do 
not live in quite as coldaclimate as Dr. 
Bohrer, we do have some quite cold 
weather here, and I have known bees 
to become frost-bound and perish in 
deep hives, but never in shallow ones. 

But Dr. Bohrer’s hole bored through 
the center of the combs to enable the 
bees to pass from side to side is the ex- 
planation of the whole thing. This 
very movement is secured by the space 
through the center, and between the 
top and bottom bars of the divisible 
hive. 

But the main points on which the 
venerable Doctor is wrong, according 
to my experience, which covers a period 
of some 15 years’ use of shallow hives, 
is where he says that he does not see 
how we find the queen-cells. Why, 
bless your soul, Doctor, that is the 
easiest, the quickest, andthe surest of 
all the manipulations capable of being 
performed with theshallow hive. With 
my hive the frames are clamped to- 
gether by a knob that yields to pres- 
sure, and when examining for cells I 
can divide the hive through the center 
and tilt the upper case on end, allow- 
ing it to rest on the upper part of the 
bottom chamber, and with thumb and 
forefinger turn the combs apart an 
inch or two, and see every square inch 
of comb-surface in the hive, and with- 
out removing even one comb. 

Regarding the finding of queens, I 
will say that I have lately been much 
pleased with a few words contained in 
an article by Mr. Alexander, which 
lately appeared in Gleanings, in which 
he says that the young honey-pro- 
ducers of the future can not long re- 
main in the ruts that we older men 
have made, but must with renewed per- 
severance push forward until they have 
made great improvement in the meth- 
ods now in use. I fully indorse all this 
and go stili further, that the everlast- 
ing hunting of queens and continual 
tearing up of the brood-nest is the pro- 
lific cause of more harm than is any 





other one thing. A man who can not 
tell the condition of a queen by the 
work she is doing, has, to say the 
least, missed his calling, and is strug- 
gling in one of Alexander’s ruts. 

Another splendid thing I heard at 
the San Antonio convention was con- 
tained in the paper of Mr. Town- 
send, where he said, Don’t do the 
things with the bees that they 
can do just as well as you can; and 
don’t handle brood-frames. ‘These few 
words were worth the cost of the trip 
to me, and compensated for the other 
disappointing features of that noted 
convention ; not that it was new to 
me, but there is always to the mind of 
a dullard, like myself, at least some 
satisfaction in knowing that he isin 
good company in some of his beliefs. I 
have just mentioned these things in 
order to illustrate how I have been for 
years trying to cut out every unneces- 
sary manipulation. 

I keep good stock, and as long asa 
queen keeps her colony strong she is 
in every way satisfactory to me. When 
one fails I immediately know it by the 
decreasing strength of the colony, and 
at once slip one of my requeening 
boards between the upper and lower 
section of the brood-chamber, and 
without removing the old queen intro- 
duce a young one at one and the same 
operation. 

In this connection I may mention 
that I requeen all colonies that make 
preparations to swarm by the use of 
my non-swarming board. This makes 
it unnecessary to watch those bees that 
have young queens. However, I will 
say for Dr. Bohrer’s information, that 
I find queens whenever by chance I 
need todo so by the use of a simple 
mechanical device which I call a queen- 
trap. You are aware of the fact that a 
queen when trying to escape from the 
fumes of smoke wiil run intoany crack 
or crevice. This device consists of a 
thin board with 4 transverse openings 
in it, arranged so as to allow the bees 
a free passage through by means of 
escapes of wire, but when it is in opera- 
tion the queen, after passing through 
with the rest of the bees, is caught and 
automatically caged, so the apiarist 
can give her attention when and how 
he pleases. The whole operation takes 
but a minute or two. 

These are but a few of the ways and 
short cuts by which I manage to do 
the things easily that others complain 
so much of. Ido not write much for 
publication or otherwise court noto- 
riety, but I am following the course 
mentioned by Mr. Alexander ; that is, 
trying to find out improved methods, 
and in a way at least I have succeeded. 
In many things I am not orthodox, but 
I always did hate that word; it means 
to me the throttling of individuality 
and the strangling of every higher 
aspiration. I don’t intend to follow in 
the same ruts that others do, even 
though my way is not so good as theirs. 
In my methods I have shortened the 
time required to enable mete accom: 
plish most of the manipulations neces- 
sary in the managing of my business, 
and that suits me exactly, though 
may not give the same measure of s:'- 
isfaction to others. 

Vigo, Tex. 


[We would be pleased to have * 
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Chambers describe more fully his re- 
queening and non-swarming boards, 
and their use. Perhaps he has some 
pictures of them that could be used to 
make everything plainer.—EDITOR.] 
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The American Bee-Keepers 
Criticised, With Side- 
Lights of German 
Bee-Keeping 


BY F. GREINER 





Dr. Bruennich, of Zurich, accuses 
the American bee-keeper (in Leips. 
Bztg.) of esteeming no one higher 
than himself; that he regards himself 
smarter, as we often say, than the bee- 
keeper of any other country; that he 
is along ways ahead of all, and that 
all nations have a reason to look up to 
him. Inthe line of practical résults 
the Doctor may make some conces- 
sions, but he says bee-keeping on the 
large American scale is an absolute 
impossibility in Europe. In the line 
of breeding we have not even learned 
theabc. In breeding fowls he thinks 
we have made achievements, but in 
breeding bees we can show nothing. 
As acharacteristic proof he cites from 
Gleanings: The $200 red clover queen 
that did not reproduce herself in her 
daughter—nay, that she did not pro- 
duce even one daughter her equal ; and 
that Root is now willing to give $500 
for a queen as good as the one spoken 
about. Dr. Bruennich holds that this 
lack of stableness has no other cause 
than our crazy passion for new races 
of bees, and the constant crossing 
which has resulted in across without 
any fixedness. He censures us for im- 
porting all sorts of bees—Italians, Car- 
niolans, Punics, Cyprians, and now 
the Caucasians—and possibly some 
other races that Prof. Benton may 
have hunted out on his trip around the 
world. We dream of the ideal bee, but 
are very far fromit. A similar craze 
was raging in Europe some years ago, 
he says, but they have freed themselves 
from it, and they have found that by 
keeping a race pure they can attain 
that stableness desired, which makes 
their ‘‘ Switzer Bee” reproduce itself. 
The purer their bees the surer they 
transmit their qualities to their off- 
spring; we know that particularly in 
breeding bees it is a most dangerous 
sport to keep crossing our bees, mix- 
ing in new blood. Just as long as the 
bee-keeping masses are not enlight- 
ened by their press, so long there will 
be no stable American bee, but simply 
hybrids. The Doctor is apparently 
pretty well posted, for he says: The 
black bee is constantly being run down, 
although such a bee in its pureness 
does not exist any more in America. 


How nearly right Dr. B. is in his 
analysis and criticism I can not say, 
but it may do us good to see ourselves 
once as others see us. If the Ameri- 
cans have been guilty of looking down 
upon their European brothersin the 
past, it is my impression the Ameri- 
cans have been treated similarly by the 
Europeans. It, however, seems to me 
that of late years we have become bet- 
ter acquainted with each other, and 


that superior feeling is fast giving 
away to esteem. Conditions are so 
totally different on the different con- 
tinents that it is difficult for one to set 
himself upasa judge. If the reader 
will bear with me I will give him an 
example of a practise that would per- 
haps not appeal to him as one to fol- 
low in America, and yet in Europe it is 
all right: 

Generally speaking, bee-keeping is 
not carried on in Germany as a pro- 
fession as is the case in America; still 
in certain parts of Germany itis. The 
“heath bee-keepers’’ have a great 
reputation. Their hives are straw- 
skeps; their heath-bee is much like 
the Carniolan bee, inasmuch as they 
are great on swarming. The swarms 
are all hived, and the heavy colonies 
are brimstoned in the fall, also driven, 
and the bees sold. There exists a reg- 
ular trade in these bees in the fall, 
many less fortunate bee-keepers pur- 
chasing them to strengthen their weak 
colonies. The hives fullof comb and 
honey are an article of commerce. 
Some of these bee-keepers go to a 
large city like Hamburg, Berlin, 
Bremen, etc., and take a hundred or 
more of the beeless hives with them. 
They renta little room inan out-of- 
the-way corner of the city, where they 
do their work. Evenings the combs 
are cut out of the hives and assorted in 
trays. 

During the day they peddle the honey 
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(Continued from page 436.) 


GETTING A LarGER CONVENTION AT- 
TENDANCE, 


“While endeavoring to increase the 
membership to the National Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association, would it not be well 
to try to touch the tariff on passenger 
transportation, whereby more members 
might be enabled to attend the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Convention, and see new 
flowers bloom, bees’ tongues grow long- 
er, and, indeed, see honey grow sweet- 
er? I believe such a move would bring 
many into the National, who to-day are 
non-members.” 

Mr. Holekamp—A cheaper rate can 
easily be obtained if there are enough 
bee-keepers attending a meeting. 

Mr. Kimmey—You can always ob- 
tain a special rate by going before the 
proper authorities, and by getting 100 
members. 

Mr. Anderson—Now, then, right there 
is the point. Some of us can not even 
get a return ticket, while some got great 


on the street ; they are neatly dressed, 
white apron and cap, carrying the 
honey in a neat, clean, wooden tray 
with nickel trimmings. It can not be 
denied that such honey, presented in 
this fashion, attracts, often more than 
our beautiful honey in sections. It is 
certainly much cheaper to produce 
such honey than such as we produce, 
and still it brings twice as much as we 
are realizing. There are no compli- 
cated honey-cases or supers with 
cleated separators, no sections to buy ; 
no work with frame hives, wiring 
frames, buying comb foundation, etc. 
When the honey is cut out of the straw- 
skeps the empty shells are shipped 
back home and are ready again to ac- 
cept new swarms. It is a simple 
method, with few expenses. What 
American, up-to-date comb-honey pro- 
ducer would want to advise these men 
to adopt American hives and American 
methods as long as the dear public is 
willing to pay good prices for these 
honeys of the Lueneburg-heath bee- 
keeper ? 

Some of us may have looked down 
upon these bee-keepers who have prac- 
tised such methods for many, many 
years, and do not seem to advance. 
But when we look into the matter we 
will find redeeming features even in 
such bee-keeping, and we will also find 
many a ‘‘ bee-master’”’ in the ranks of 
these men. 

Naples, N. Y. 


reductions. I believe this thing should 
be taken up in the proper way, and we 
will all be treated right. There are a 
great many sorrowful-looking faces back 
our way, just simply because the rail- 
road companies said they knew nothing 
about our convention. Some of them 
got so disgusted that they thought that 
if the Association would not look out 
for us so as to get rates, we were not 
wanted, and we will drop out; but if 
you swell a fellow’s pocket a little, and 
they see they are going to get a reduced 
rate, it will be an inducement to bring 
them in. 

Mr. Kimmey—I move that the Gen- 
eral Manager be instructed to make ar- 
rangements with the different Passen- 
ger Associations for reduced rates to 
and from all annual meetings here- 
after. 

Dr. Bohrer—I second the motion. 

The motion as put was unanimously 
carried. 

Mr. France—I have tried to secure 
these rates so far as my influence would 
go. I believe that the rates from the 
different places should be considered. 
What rate can we secure if we go there, 
and it is almost depends upon the rate. 
Now we would not have met in St. 
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Louis two years ago if it had not been 
for the World’s Fair and the cheap 
rates; and then we promised to come 
here last year, and the railroads granted 
a special rate, but the yellow fever 
broke out. Then the question was, 
Where can we go? and the nearest to 
it was the Chicago International Live 
Stock Show, in December; then we 
came here this year. I have been trying 
to do what I could for you in that 
line. 

Mr. Stone—I would ask Mr. France 
if these rates can not be gotten every 
two weeks. We can secure these rates 
the first and third Tuesdays every 
month, just as we did this time. 

Mr. France—Yes, sir; there was a 
definite promise in favor of Texas, and 
they had been put off, and were get- 
ting tired of that. 

Mr. Anderson—I was angry about 
this, but I came on, anyhow, and I was 
going to find out if other bee-keepers 
were treated the same way. The first 
thing I went into the Santa Fe office and 
asked if there were any reduced rates 
to Texas, and the agent said he did not 
know of any just now. He said, “What 
part of Texas do you want to go to?” 
and I said, “San Antonio.” He looked 
at his book and said, “Beginning on the 
4th the National Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion is there, and I will give you the 
single round-trip plus 50 cents, good un- 
til the 15th.” Now, see, the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Association had something 
to do with it there. I believe that Mr. 
France has done all that he could; but 
let’s better it. 

Mr. Holekamp—There is a blank on 
which these people can secure rates. 
If we have enough to go, there is no 
trouble about securing rates. 

Pres. Dadant—I think I can throw a 
little light upon this. I received several 
letters from railroad companies. All the 
meetings of the associations are an- 
nounced in a special sheet published 
specially to give notice of all the asso- 
ciation meetings in the United States. 
Ours was published in that sheet, and 
I received two letters from them; all 
they wanted were the delegates’ names. 
I have tried this in getting rates. Rates 
are promised if you have 100 dele- 
gates; if you have 99 you can not get 
them. So you see the railroads do know 
something about us. The superintend- 
ent wrote to me asking the names of 
our members, but they wanted a large 
crowd to go; they are not giving these 
rates out of kindness, it is simply to 
make money. If you can assure them 
a profit they will give us rates; other- 
wise they will not. 

Pres. Dadant—There are two papers 
which have not been received, one by 
Mr. R. F. Holtermann, of Ontario, 
Canada, on “The Difference Between 
Ripening and Evaporating Nectar ;” and 
one by Mr. C. A. Hatch, of Wisconsin, 
who says he would prefer to re-prepare 
his paper and then send it in for pub- 
lication, if admissible. Now, if there 
is no objection we will insert them in 
the published report. Under those con- 
ditions I think we are through with the 
business. I have been asked to state 
that the Bee-Disease Inspectors meet 
hers on Monday, and I hope that 
every member will attend. Dr. Phil- 


lips and Dr. White will both be present. 
Mr. France—Some have asked me if 
there will be anything except lectures 
in regard to diseases. Yes, there will 
be demonstrations and samples of foul 
brood. It is important that you stay. 
Dr. Phillips—I wish to say that the 
inspectors have been meeting together, 
and have been studying up on these mat- 
ters. It therefore behooves the inspec- 
tors to get together and learn all they 
can. For that reason, Mr. France, Mr. 
Hutchinson, and myself, met in Mil- 
waukee to talk over this subject, and 
we decided to call a meeting of all 
the inspectors we could reach, and ‘the 
place we finally decided upon was San 
Antonio. We are going to have quite 
a number of inspectors here, and the 
main thing is, the proceedings will be 
published, and the papers that are read 
will be available for the persons that 
are unable to attend. Dr. White, who 
has done the best work, will be here 
Monday for the meeting, prepared to 
give a demonstration of the work that 
has been done. My part will be that 
of reviewing or pointing out where mis- 
takes have been made. I have in my 
possession papefs from two or three 
inspectors. I will also have present 
copies of the Foul Brood Laws of the 
United States and the members will 
inspect them and pass resolutions; and 
many things will come up for discus- 


sion. 

Pres. Dadant—The Secretary says 
there are two questions left. We will 
hear them. 


AMERICAN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


“Should not the National Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association become a member of 
the American Breeders’ Association?” 

Dr. Phillips—I suggested this for this 
reason: Last year we had something 
to say about the American Breeders’ 
Association. That Association is com- 
posed of men in all lines of breeding 
work, and the object is to discuss the 
methods that they employ in improving 
the plant or animal on which they are 
working. The laws that are behind 
breeding are perhaps few in number; 
there are certain underlying principles 
to be considered. For that reason I 
am very anxious that the bee-keepers, 
who are interested in the  breeder’s 
side of the industry, should become 
more interested. The bee-keepers can 
aid in this way, or express their ap- 
proval, by becoming a member, by pay- 
ing the annual dues of $1.00 per year, 
for the whole National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association. 

Mr. Kimmey—I move that the Gen- 
eral Manager be instructed to apply 
for membership. 

Pres. Dadant—It is moved and sec- 
onded that the General Manager be 
instructed to apply for membership in 
the American Breeders’ Association 
by paying the fee. All in favor of this 
say, “Aye.” 

The motion was carried. 


EFFECT OF THE NATIONAL Pure Foop 
Bru. 


“What effect has the passage of Hep- 
burn Pure Food Bill on the sale of adul- 
terated honey?” 

Pres. Dadant—I have had some par- 


ticular experience along that line. We 


have several wholesale grocers, and 
they have been selling adulterated 
honey. I went to one dealer and 


told him that we wanted pure honey 
handled. He said, “I have had to han- 
dle adulterated honey, because every- 
body does it, but I don’t like to do it. 
We are glad of that law and we will 
be glad to handle your honey.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. York—I want to refer again to 
the amendment proposed this afternoon. 
I was Secretary of the Los Angeles 
Convention, and Mr. W. F. Marks was 
then Chairman of the Committee on 
Amendments. I remember at that time 
that the convention approved of - the 
amendment, so I think that we have 
done the proper thing with this amend- 
ment this afternooon, because I am sure 
that a majority of those present would 
not approve of the amendment proposed. 
The Constitution is very plain, and 
that was the way it was proposed to 
amend it in Los Angeles, which was 
perfectly proper. 


A Member—Before we adjourn, there 
is one other business proposition. With 
the kindness of the Department of Api- 
culture to come here and hold an In- 
spectors’ Meeting, there is no provision 
for the publication and report of what 
is said and done next Monday, so that 
we could all get copies of the same. 
There is no provision, as I understand, 
for a reporter to take the proceedings. 
It will therefore be necessary for us to 
furnish a reporter. The reporter we have 
engaged for the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, if I mistake not, is will- 
ing to stay over and report for this 
meeting, but that is independent of this 
Convention, and if we could raise the 
amount by subscription I would gladly 
see that done; because the information 
we will obtain on bee-diseases next 
Monday is worth a big contribution. 


Mr. Victor—I wish to say that the 
Texas Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
donate the necessary amount. I wish 
also to state this about the bouquet that 
has been presented to Dr. Bohrer: At 
the first session he said he would like 
to shake hands with him, if there were a 
Confederate soldier here. This bouquet 
was given as a token of regard from 
the South for the sentiments expressed 
by Dr. Bohrer. 


Dr. Bohrer—The language of the 
flowers is peculiar, and no one has ever 
been able to express them fully. At 
funerals, when our friends lie down and 
die and leave us, we put a bouquet in 
their hands; at the wedding feast the 
women and the bride are decorated 
with flowers. Flowers carry with them 
everything that speaks of refinement, of 
sympathy, and of purity. Nothing per- 
haps of the three kingdoms carry with 
them such loud expressions as flow- 
ers. We have made it a custom up 
North, when we decorate the graves 
of the Federal Soldiers, not to forget 
the Confederates. I don’t want to say 


any more. [Dr. Bohrer as well as man 
others were almost in tears at this 
point. ] 


Pres. Dadant—If there is no more 
business, I wish to thank the members 
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for their kindness and attention during 
the sessions of this Convention. 
Dr. Bohrer—I move that we adjourn. 
Mr. Parsons—I second the motion. 
The motion was put, and carried, thus 
adjourning to meet at the call of the 
Executive Committee in 1907. 





The following paper by C. A. Hatch, 
of Richland Center, Wis., was not read 
at the convention, as Mr. Hatch was not 
then fully prepared on it, hence there 
was no discussion: 


WHAT CAN THE NATIONAL DO 
FOR ITS MEMBERS? 


I am not among the number who think 
the National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
should take up the bee-supply business, 
neither do I think it should go into the 
direct selling and handling of honey; 
this is too large a country for that, 
the interests of each section are so 
varied, the grades of honey are so vari- 
ous, that mountains of difficulty loom 
up at all points; while they may not be 
insurmountable, the difficulties are too 
many to think of with comfort. So let 
us look at things yet undone which are 
less complicated. 

To reach the highest success there 
must be the best feeling and greatest 
confidence among members. oyalty 
should be the watchword of the mem- 
bership—this breeds confidence, and 
confidence gives self-respect. There is 
no place for jealousy or suspicion in a 
successful society. 

It should be a sort of “clearing- 
house” for its members, of ideas as well 














C. A. HATCH. 


s actual products. Not that the prod- 
icts of the membership should be act- 
ually handled, but members should be 
aced in such close touch with each other 
iat each would know what all are do- 
ig in the way of producing and selling 
lioney and wax; this leaves no place for 
ecrets, 

The Secretary or General Manager 


should be able at any time to furnish 
to members or dealers the exact amount 
of bee-products held by each member, 
and at what price it could be put on the 
cars. If a dealer ordered a certain 
amount of honey of the General Mana- 
ger, he should be able to fill it from 
the nearest member having that grade 
of goods to sell, to the mutual benefit 
of both producer and dealer. 

He who thinks the National can dic- 
tate prices and “hold up” the consumer 
for an advance, is harboring a delusion, 
besides fostering a principle that has 
given us over to the power of the trusts. 

That the producer does not get all he 
is entitled to is self-evident, but he has, 
as a rule, no one to blame but himself; 
for no sooner does a large crop come to 
him, and his neighbors, than they all 
rush it into the nearest market, with the 
result that they each compete with the 
other, and the market goes to smash, 
and freight and commission consume 
what ought to have been a fair com- 
pensation. 

The sooner we learn that the interests 
of dealer and producer require that each 
should be fully informed as to crop of 
each year, the better; and do not for a 
moment imagine you can get ahead of 
the dealer and get inside information 
before he does; he has correspondents 
in every neighborhood that keep him in- 
formed, and it remains to inform our- 
selves as well, and be prepared to act 
intelligently, thereby will we be able to 
ask for our crop what it is worth, with 
the certainty that we will get it. The 
mere fact that you are a member of the 
great National Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion is not going to help you the least; 
help can come only from facts and sta- 
tistics which it can furnish, and if you 
would get benefit from these you must 
be prompt to do your share toward mak- 
ing them full and complete; give and 
you shall receive, withhold, and what 
you seem to have shall be taken away. 


Some seem to think that the mere fact 
that you are a member is going to give you 
an advantage in the market for supplies 
that others have not. If you have that 
kind of a bee in your hat, get it out 
quickly, for nothing is further from the 
facts. No can company or supply dealer 
cares one cent how many societies you 
belong to; all he cares is how many 
cans you want and your ability to pay 
for them. I know that something to 
rather disprove this last assertion has 
been sent to members, yet I am willing 
to stand by it, for there are facts to 
back it up. 

If you and your neighbors can jointly 
use a carload of supplies of any kind, 
then, and then only, can you demand re- 
duction from the dealer; and you are 
working against your own interest if 
you do not avail yourselves of the dis- 
count on price and saving on freight- 


rates. If you think some supply dealer 
is building up a trust, deal with some 
other one; there are plenty of factories 
in this broad land of ours, and the sup- 
ply dealer can not live without patron- 
age; on the other hand, neither can we 
as producers get along without supply 
dealers. Do not let us waste strength 
kicking one another, for each is de- 
pendent on the other. 

Another way in which members can 


be helped is by furnishing them informa- 
tion as to reliability of commission men 
and dealers in the cities. One corre- 
spondent at each distributing center 
could easily do this, and save much loss 
and trouble. With fair knowledge as to 
amount of honey produced each year, 
and a knowledge as to whom to deal 
with, producers can stand some show 
of getting reasonable prices. 
C. A. Hatcu. 


The following paper, by Mr. R. F. 
Holtermann, of Brantford, Ont., was 
received too late to be read at the Con- 
vention, 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
RIPENING NECTAR IN THE 
HIVE AND EVAPORAT- 
ING IT ARTIFICIALLY 


The subject which has been assigned 
to me has, I am sure, much about it 
as yet unknown, and yet probably of 
much practical value to the bee-keeper 
in making him put a better article upon 
the market, and assisting him in the 
sale of it; and to the consumer in 
showing him wherein lies, in part at 
least, the superiority of honey to all 
other sweets, fats and starchy products, 
as a food. 


The apiarian body will contradict it- 
self in the value of honey as long as 
some of its members claim what has 
been proven as to the nature of honey, 
and other members claim that honey or 
nectar taken from the hive freshly 
gathered and evaporated outside of the 
hive is the equal of that which has 
gone through all the stages in the hive 
until capped and fully evaporated to 
the consistency of well-ripened honey. 


The obvious superiority of honey 
over many other products as a food, 
lies in part in its source—fragrant blos- 
soms. It is gathered by the most fas- 
tidious and cleanly insect known; this 
insect storing the honey, and in the 
process of ripening the nectar, in the 
combs and moving it about from cell 
to cell, inverting the saccharine sub- 
stance and making in reality a pre- 
digested food. Such foods are highly 
prized, and in other lines very high 
prices must be paid for them. Nor is 
this all. Honey is not only a sweet, 
but it contains an essential oil, im- 
parting to it an aroma peculiar to the 
source from which it springs; this with 
our commercial honey, pleasing the pal- 
ate and bringing into beneficial action 
the organs of digestion and assimila- 
tion. That the honey in the process 
of production before explained, is in- 
verted, has been proven, the latest evi- 
dence being by Prof. Phillips, of the 
Washington Apiarian Experimental 
Station. 

We know that during the process of 
evaporating nectar outside of the hive, 
no honey will be inverted. We can 
therefore not contend that the pro- 
duct of this artificial ripening is as 
valuable as that of the more natural 
process. Some may not be willing— 
more, I know some are not willing—- 
to recognize this inversion by the bee. 
The question of the fact is not de- 
pendent upon such a recognition any 
more than that the fact that my friend 
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will not recognize me proves that I 
am non-existent. 


Formic ACID. 


That the percentage of formic acid 
varies in various honeys, we know. 
Some 8 years ago, when conducting a 
series of experiments for the Ontario 
Government, I discovered this, andthe 
experiment has since been verified in 
Europe. Finding that when bees 
worked on buckwheat the sting was 
more painful, I thought that the per- 
centage of formic acid in buckwheat 
honey might be greater than in white 
honey. A sample of clover and also 
of buckwheat honey was analyzed, and 
it was found in the sample sent that 
buckwheat had about twice as much 
formic acid as clover honey. I have 
since realized that this experiment was 
very crude, and in this direction (for- 
mic acid) there is still open a wide 
field for research. We do not yet know 
if the percentage of formic acid in 
honey varies in varieties of bees. That 
is, do Italian, black, Cyprian, Caucasian, 
etc., show a marked difference in this 
respect? If not, do individual colonies 
show the difference? Does honey gath- 
ered early have less formic acid than 
honey gathered late, irrespective of the 
source? If so, may it be because honey 
gathered early has longer time and 
more favorable conditions under which 
it can thicken and be less liable to fer- 
ment than that gathered later? At 
what stage, or stages, of ripening is the 
formic acid put in by the bees, and 
how? Is it added to as are the secre- 
tions which invert the honey, or is it 
added through the organ of defence? 
I am not afraid to uphold or condemn 
the “sting trowel theory.” In part it 
may be correct. Is this formic acid 
valuable, and do the bees keep adding 
it as it is being ripened? If so, nec- 
tar evaporated outside of the hive will 
vary in this respect. I would guess 
that formic acid is added to the nec- 
tar in its early stages of evaporation, 
to prevent fermentation, for without 
the formic acid in warm and muggy 
weather, the condition would be fav- 
orable to start fermentation, the tem- 
perature of the hive never being high 
enough to destroy the germs of fer- 
mentation floating in the atmosphere 
passed through the hive. 


The formic acid may also be there 
to disinfect the honey to be fed to the 
larve, to prevent the spread of diseas- 
es peculiar to bees. The constitutional 
strength of the bee, the vigor of the 
bacillus, and the percentage of formic 
acid in the honey, may all have a bear- 
ing upon the spread of disease in the 
hive, and may be a factor in the degree 
of immunity from diseases of certain 
strains of bees. When the above points 
are answered, we can better answer 
what is the difference between ripen- 
ing nectar in the hive and evaporating 
it artificially. 

AROMA. 


As to the difference in the aroma or 
flavor, it may be that the formic acid 
in combination with the essential oil, 
causes the flavor or aroma to undergo 
a change. This I do not know. The 
milder honey, however, changes its 


flavor less than more pronounced flav- 
ors in the process of ripening. It may 
be that if there is no essential oil, the 
formic acid would not have an oil to 
combine with, and so the change would 
not take place. We know that the odor 
in the apiary, especially marked at 
night, during the gathering season must 
be at the sacrifice of something. Is 
this odor not a combination of the pe- 
culiar odor of the hive in union with 
the odor from the nectar? If so, no 
similar artificial condition can be creat- 
ed. This odor is certainly not similar 
to that from a.ripening tank of nectar. 

To illustrate the change: The past 
summer we had 240 colonies located in 
an apiary in the neighborhood of a 








gratulated upon the work begun at 
Washington, D. C. Let us do every- 
thing to encourage good work, and con- 
demn in all these positions the appoint- 
ment of inefficient men. Let us be care- 
ful not to demand definite results too 
rapidly. In research work I rather ad- 
mire the methods of the best European 
countries, where they study, and study, 
and work, upon a question, confirming 
results again and again before much is 
given to the public. I would also sug- 
gest that these experimental stations, 
as far as possible, seek the co-operation 
and corroboration of our best practical 
bee-keepers’ in their own individual 
apiaries. A committee even (advised- 
ly) to advise as to work, and discuss 


R. F. HOLTERMANN, 


species of mint. I- tasted a peculiarly 
strong flavored honey in the hive, but 
could not discover its source, until I 
traced through, first capped and then 
uncapped honey, back until I tasted 
the nectar shaken from the comb, and 
then the smell of the mint blossom. All 
formed a perfect chain when there ap- 
peared to be no connection in flavor 
between the ripe honey and its fresh 
nectar. Several of my apicultural stu- 
dents remarked the same thing. 


In closing, let me say that we as 
bee-keepers’ do not realize how much 
there is yet to learn in our profession. 
We do not realize how great the prac- 
tical need of learning is, and how little 
we unitedly are doing to have this work 
done. The United States is to be con- 


all the points or conditions which must 
be alike, in order to compare the merits 
of points not alike, should be of very 
great value, and such a suggestion from 
the National Association would surely 
have its weight, and might—in fact, 
should—aid the work greatly. 
R. F. HoLTeRMANN. 
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Our Wood Binder (or Holder) is 
made to take all the copies of the American 
Bee Journal fora year. It is sent by mal 
for 20 cents. Full directions accompan) 
The Bee Journals can be inserted as soon a 
they are received, and thus preserved { 
future reference. Or we will send it with t 
American Bee Journal a year—both for $1.! 
Address office of the American Bee Journa 
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Report of the Chicago-Northwestern 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, held in 
Chicago, Wednesday and 
Thursday, Dec. 5 
and 6, 1906 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the 
Chicago-Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation was held in Chicago Dec. 5 and 
6, 1906, with President George W. York 
in the chair. 

The convention was called to order 
at 10:30 a. m. and R. L. Taylor, of 
Michigan offered the following prayer: 

Our Heavenly Father, we thank Thee 
for the blessings which Thou hast given 
us to enjoy. We thank Thee that Thou 
hast preserved our lives for another 
year; that Thou hast given us a good 
measure of health and strength. We 
thank Thee for all the wonderful bless- 
ings which Thou hast showered upon 
us. And now we pray Thy blessing upon 
us as we are met together to discuss one 
of the subjects which Thou hast given 
us to employ our thoughts and our la- 
bors. We pray that Thou wilt bless 
us aS an association; that Thou wilt 
direct us aright; that Thou wilt keep 
us from wrong; that Thou wilt culti- 
vate among us a friendly, brotherly 
feeling. We pray Thee to guide us in 
all our doings while we are here to- 
gether at these sessions; that Thou wilt 
direct our thoughts; that Thou wilt en- 
able us to walk aright; and we pray 
that Thou wilt continue to be with us 
during our lives; that Thou wilt bless 
us and keep us from wrong and make 
us like Thy Son, Jesus Christ, in whose 
name we ask it. Amen. 

As usual at the opening of the session 
of this convention, the President intro- 
duced all present by calling their names 
and requesting them to rise, so that 
all might the more easily become known. 

The minutes of the previous meeting 
were read and approved. 

The Treasurer read his report, show- 
ing a balance on hand of $22.88. 

On motion, the chairman was directed 
to appoint a committee of three to 
audit the Treasurer’s books, and Messrs. 
Kimmey, Chapman and Wheeler were 
appointed. 

Pres. York—We will now have a re- 
cess for a few minutes for the payment 
of dues. 

After the call to order again, the 
question-box was taken up, as follows: 


EXPERIENCE WITH CAUCASIAN BEES. 


“Will any person having Caucasian 
bees give his experience?” 

E. T. Abbott—A man sent me a queen, 
and she died on the hive before we got 
her in. 

A. A. Clarke—I have had some little 
experience, perhaps not worth mention- 

ing, but as I did not hear anybody else 
reply I thought I would speak. I had 

Caucasian queens the past season, and 

have bred nearly 300 queens ‘from 
them and probably sent out 150 of those 

ueens to different States, on their own 
erits. I could not ‘recommend them, 
cause I had not had any experience 
ith them; but I found out that they 
ere excessive swarmers, and not bet- 

r honey-gatherers than a very poor 

lian. It would probably be. safe to 

y that they showed great tendency to 


start queen-cells when they had suf- 
ficient room for all the storage capacity. 
I found that they were excellent comb- 
honey-builders, as far as they went, but 
the record in amount of pounds was 
away behind the common German bee 
and the Italian, and a number of bee- 
keepers could not distinguish them from 
the common bee. But I do not think 
I have really had them long enough to 
say whether that is the natural tendency 
or not. I think it is hardly a fair esti- 
mate. I am wintering 75 of them, se- 
lected ones, and I intend to.try them. 

W. G. Reynolds—I haven’t had ex- 
perience myself, but a neighbor of mine 
has. A year ago last summer he bought 
some. He was away one day and a 
swarm got out, and his wife attempted 
to hive them, or to get them in, and 
they got under her veil and she was 
laid up for a week; and during the time 
she was in bed, between life and death, 
her sister attempted to hive another 
swarm, and she had the same experi- 
ence. 

Wm. M. Whitney—I have one colony of 
Caucasian bees, but have not had them 
long enough to form any definite opin- 
ion as to what they may be worth. I 
have handled them a good deal and they 
seem very gentle. They are what are 
called a “grey Caucasian.” I have 
handled them perhaps a half-dozen times 
without smoke and without veil. They 
go over the frames with their wings 
about half raised, as if they were going 
to fly, but still they are very gentle and 
easy to control. I have been told by 
some individuals, who had had consid- 
erable experience, that they would al- 
most close up the entrance with pro- 
polis—they just daub everything up— 
but that has not been my: observation. 
I don’t know what they might do. I 
simply got mine for the purpose of ex- 
perimenting a little, to know for my- 
self what to make of them. 


CAUSE OF SWARMING IMPULSE. 


“What is the chief cause of the 
swarming impulse?” 

F. Wilcox—I venture the opinion that 
that question is prompted by the state- 
ment made that Caucasians show a tend- 
ency to swarming, to building queen- 
cells, and the question naturally arises, 
Is that tendency a hereditary tendency? 
Is one race or strain of bees more in- 
clined to swarm than another, or is it 
other conditions, such as atmosphere, or 
differences of the season? There are 
various influences that tend to promote 
swarming, but the question is, What is 
the chief influence? And I wonder 
whether the tendency to swarming is 
anything against the Caucasians or not, 
whether it is hereditary or not. 

H. F. Moore—It occurs’ to me that 
the chief cause here is the insinct im- 


planted in man, and all animal creation 
from man down, to multiply and people 
the earth. That is the reason why bees 


swarm, and it is absolutely hopeless to 
attempt ever to get rid of it. The ques- 
tion is, Is it desirable to get rid of it? 

Mr. Wilcox—The question is, Is it 
greater in one race than another? 

Dr. C. C. Miller—If it is not getting 
away from the subject, I would like to 
reply to Mr. Moore’s remarks, that how- 
ever undesirable it may be for him to 


try to get rid of the swarming impulse, 
there are a whole lot of us that would 
give just about half our lives if we could 
get rid of the swarming impulse. It 
would take off half of the trouble we 
have in bee-keeping. I, for one, have 
been trying to find out for a good many 
years what is down at the bottom of 
it, that is, the answer to that question. 
I don’t know what it is, by any means. 
I think possibly there may be a good 
deal of reason in the answer that is 
given by some, that the prime cause of 
swarming, or the basic cause, at least, 
is the accumulation in the nurse-bees 
of a certain amount of the chyle food 
they have prepared, and they become, 
as you might term it, in that way 
clogged with that, and then comes the 
swarming fever. Now if Mr. Moore is 
correct, of course we don’t care any- 
thing about that. I am sure that Mr. 
Moore is “away off.” In my case, I 
would give a whole lot to know what 
makes bees swarm, and put a percent 
on top of that to know how to stop the 
swarming. 

Mr. Moore—Produce extracted honey. 


E. K. Meredith—I suppose that the 
impulse of swarming is in the relation, 
to a certain extent, of birds laying eggs. 
It is just simply a matter of nature 
propagating or keeping up the race of 
bees, just the same as any other bird 
or animal does. That is my answer to 
the question of why bees swarm. 

Mr. Abbott—I think about 15 or 20 
years ago I wrote some articles for the 
American Bee Journal, that seemed to 
have a good deal of heresy in them, in 
the minds of some of our brethren, 
among them Dr. Miller; and I think I 
stated in one of those articles that it was 
just as natural to swarm as it was to 
live, and the swarming impulse was 
what made bees valuable. I have never 
gotten away from that idea yet. 

Dr. Miller—Never ceased to be a 
heretic! 

Mr. Abbott—The bees that swarm are 
the bees that do the work. They have 
the energy and vigor and enthusiasm of 
all young life. They have the enthusi- 
asm of a couple that is just founding 
a new home, and planting shrubs and 
flowers and things about it, endeavor- 
ing to develop and make it what a 
home ought to be. Now bees do the 
same thing, and are influenced by the 
same impulses, divine in their nature, 
planted in their being when the Almighty 
gave them existence, and it is just as 
futile for a man to attempt to breed it 
out as it would be to attempt to stop 
the sun in its course. It lies in the 
very foundation of life itself. The first 
germ of life that existed had in it the 
impulse of development and division, 
separation, and so it has gone on am- 
plifying and increasing until we have 
today the endless germs that people this 
earth, and the planets that “people” the 
heavens above, and that will go on for- 
ever. It is all right to make the best 
of swarming, but bees will always 
swarm in spite of you. 

Mr. Whitney—The question is, What 
is the chief cause of swarming? 


Mr. Abbott—The swarming impulse 

Mr. Whitney—I think Mr. Abbott has 
hit the nail pretty nearly on the head; 
but we notice that in some seasons the 
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swarming impulse is a great deal strong- 
er than it is in others, and it seems to 
me one of the chief reasons for that 
has been a_ close, damp atmosphere, 
with not quite room enough, or ventila- 
tion enough, in the hive. Now I think 
that if one can anticipate the weather, 
and will give the bees sufficient room, 
and good ventilation, one can very 
often break up swarming. 


W. C. Lyman—I have experimented 
more or less along this line, and 
find that if you could eliminate from 
the colony of bees, that is, from the 
hive of bees, the young bees—those 
just hatching, and so on,—the remainder 
of the colony will seldom swarm, and 
there are ways that that can be done. 
Perhaps I will show some of the ways 
- aaa in which I have done 
that. 

Dr. Miller—If it be true that the 
swarming fever is a thing that gives 
life—maybe I don’t quote exactly—but 
if it is the grand opportunity, that there 
is where you get the bees that will do 
the work, the ones that swarm the most, 
then we want to encourage swarming, 
and we want to have a whole lot of 
other swarms and all such things as 
that. Now I don’t believe a word of it, 
that it is an instinct that is in all of 
them, and they will all swarm anyhow, 
and you can’t do anything about it. That 
is all nonsense. There are plenty of 
men here today that know that there 
are certain bees that will swarm more 
than others. Take the Carniolan and 
compare them with other bees, and 
there is a difference, and in any kind of 
bees, whether Italians or blacks or what 
they are, there are certain strains that 
will swarm more than others. I have 
tried for a good many years to do a 
little in the line of breeding from those 
least inclined to swarm. It may be en- 
tirely true, and I am not sure but it 
is. I am a little afraid Mr. Abbott is 
right when he says you never can get 
the instinct out entirely, but I believe 
you can get a whole lot of it out. I 
know that the past summer—it was a 
year of failure with me, but I think all 
will bear me witness that in years of 
failure there is often as much swarm- 
ing as in good years—sometimes in good 
years, when the bees get thoroughly in- 
terested in storing honey, we have very 
little swarming. This year I know of 
but one colony amongst my bees that 
made any preparation whatever for 
swarming. I am just as sincere as I 
can be in the belief that my attempt- 
ing to breed from those least inclined to 
swarm made a difference. I don’t know 
how much difference. I believe, though, 
that it has made a real difference, and 
that I have less swarming today because 
I have tried to breed from those bees 
that did not swarm. If any of the 
rest of you want swarming, it is all 
right. I don’t want swarming; none 
of it in mine, if I can get along without 
it. I know it used to be, and is today, 
customary to talk about the enthusiasm 
there is in seeing the bees flying around, 
and all that sort of thing. It makes 
me sick when I see them come out. 

R. L. Taylor—How poor a season, I 
would like to ask, did you have? 

Dr. Miller—It was so poor a season 
that I think I did not get more than 


2 pounds of surplus honey and it was 
not so bad as it might have been, because 
the last of the season the bees got a 
good amount of fall honey for the win- 
ter stores. 

Mr. Taylor—Would you really like to 
have us believe that your bees did not 
swarm because you have been breeding 
for non-swarming, rather than they did 
not swarm because there was no honey 
coming in? 

Dr. Miller—I doesn’t matter so much 
what I believe about that— 

Mr. Taylor—No; I don’t ask you 
what you believe, but I ask you what 
you would have’ us believe. 


Dr. Miller—You asked me what I 
think. I am going to give you one or 
two facts, and you can believe just what 
you like. I spoke of what was the fact 
this year. Now years ago I had just 
the same kind of season that I had this, 
and I had ten times as much swarming 
as I had this year. 

Mr. Taylor—Yes. 
anything twice alike? 

Dr. Miller—No; not mine. 

Mr. Taylor—Well! 

Mr. Lyman—Dr. Miller referred, I 
think, to the nurge-bees. I would like 
to ask, when a swarm issues natural- 
ly, where will you find the majority of 
the nurse-bees—going with the swarm 
or remaining in the hive? 


Dr. Miller—I have been taught that 
it is a mixture, that all sorts go and 
all sorts stay. I think I have seen the 
statement that young bees go, and some- 
times the statement that old bees go. I 
think that the general concensus of opin- 
ion is that it is a mixed lot. There are 
field-bees that go with the swarm, and 
there are nurse-bees that go with the 
swarm—all sorts. 

Mr. Taylor—I have seen a good deal 
of swarming, and I think that pretty 
much all the bees that can fly in the 
hive—a large portion of them, that can 
fly and get out in time to go with the 
swarm—go, and often bees come out 
that can not fly, and try to get away and 
can not, because they are too young. 
If the nurse-bees can fly, then the nurse- 
bees go with the swarm, and if they 
can not—if they are too young to fly 
—of course they have to stay. behind. 


Mr. Meredith—From 103 colonies of 
bees last spring I had 2 swarms. Three 
years ago from 48 colonies I had pos- 
sibly 60 swarms, and I have come to the 
conclusion that bees look a little farther 
ahead for what they expect to be than 
possibly other animals, and I should 
judge, from what I have seen, that un- 
less the conditions are favorable for 
a honey-flow, the bees will proceed to 
swarm. 

J. C. Wheeler—I was just recalling 
a thing that happened, and wondering 
how long ago I remembered the subject 
and these very same arguments used. 
I believe it was 15 or 16 years ago, in 
this very same convention, the very 
same question came up, and the very 
same answers were made. I believe Dr. 
Miller made very nearly the same speech 
and I was wondering, in 15 years how 
much advancement had been made. Prob- 
ably every year we have discussed this 
question, and I doubt if we have any 
of us advanced one step along the line 
of keeping bees from swarming, or 


Do bees ever do 





eliminating the instinct. I 
may be mistaken. . 

F. L. Kimmey—I am young in the 
business, and I would like to have you 
continue repeating the things that were 
said before I was here. While it is 
true, as Mr. Wheeler says, we do not 
gain fast—we sometimes say there is 
nothing new under the sun—yet what 
we do gain comes in this way, and 
I, for one, vote to keep it up. Two 
years ago—and when I mention this I 
hope we won't fall into the error of 
thinking that Dr. Miller has produced 
bees that do not swarm because they 
did not swarm this year. The year pre- 
ceding this there were few swarms; then 
they swarmed oftener than I had colon- 
ies, that is, some of them swarmed twice 
and some three times. I did all I could 
to prevent it. This year I did not see 
a single swarm, with double the num- 
ber of colonies, until I stopped watching 
for them. There seemed to be some- 
thing in the season. I did not see a 
single swarm until away along in the 
month of August I discovered one hang- 
ing on a tree, and after that I found 
another, and away late, about Oct. 5, 
I found a swarm hanging on a tree. 
I mention this fact to show that there 
must have been something in the season 
rather than in the bees, for I had done 
nothing whatever to produce a race of 
bees that would be non-swarming. Yet 
I believe, and I sincerely hope, that 
Dr. Miller is right, that you can produce 
a strain of bees that will be non-swarm- 
ing; and I think from the success that 
has been achieved in other lines of 
race-breeding, that we can do something 
in that direction. 

W. B. Chapman—I would like to say 
in relation to the subject under. discus- 
sion, that I have kept bees for 17 years. 
I started with one colony; never have 
gotten any outside blood in my apiary, 
and from that one colony I now have, 
of the original strain, 11 colonies of 
bees. I have never had an afterswarm. 
I have been in a location where we 
always had plenty of honey. The least 
amount of honey that I ever had was 
30 pounds to the colony; the most was 
70 pounds; and right here in Cook 
County. I believe that I have a strain 
of bees that are considerably non- 
swarming. From what I have heard of 
afterswarms and such matters here in 
convention, I have always considered 
that I must have been very fortunate 
to have had a non-swarming strain of 
bees to start with. 

Mr. Wilcox—I asked that question, 
because I wanted to know, and not be- 
cause I knew as much as the rest; but 
I have studied it for 20 years. I know 
something about it, and I agree pretty 
nearly with Dr. Miller, that there is 2 
little in the hereditary tendency, but 
not enough to rely upon it altogether; 
that it is possible that the Caucasians 
may be more inclined to swarm than 
some other races or strains, but, after 
all, there is evidence on both sides. | 
have noticed, some seasons, when I pro 
duced comb honey, in examining my 
hives, that the colonies all started queen 
cells at about the same date. I have 
gone through my apiary and found a 
most every colony preparing to swarn 
at the same time. Now the questi 
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son and what was coming, and prepared 
for it, or what would cause them all to 
take that notion at the same time. I 
then reached the conclusion it was the 
hatching period, and the prospect of a 
honey-flow, or something of that kind. 
There is a good deal there worth con- 
sidering. I have, however, had some 
colonies that did not swarm, never 
swarmed, and I don’t know whether I 
could make them swarm or not. I 
never tried to. But they didn’t. They 
were prolific and good honey-producers. 
I followed the queen up in one particu- 
lar case. I had an excellent crop of 
honey and the bees never swarmed, and 
her progeny—as I reared queens from 
them—was not inclined to swarm. So 
there is something in that hereditary 
tendency, but how much I would not 
care to say. I want to know more 
about it. I know that I can prevent 
an apiary from excessive swarming, in 
comb or extracted honey, by ‘giving 
them surplus room and good ventilation 
a little before they are ready for that 
—a little too soon rather than too late 
—and giving them shade, plenty of it, 
will check the swarming impulse very 
much. 

Mr. Meredith—While bees may be 
bred to a certain extent non-swarming, 
possibly the same relation may apply to 
bees as does to poultry. The Mediter- 
ranean class, including Leghorns, as we 
usually keep them, are non-sitters, but 
if they have their own way, where they 
can go out into the brush and lay their 
eggs, I think that they will have the 
sitting fever the same as any other 
breed of chickens; and I think, possibly, 
that same rule might apply to bees that 
if they get back to their natural rock 
cavities, or logs, they will swarm just 
the same as ever. 


Usinc Quitts Over Frames. 


“Are quilts worth enough to bother 
with?” 

Mr. Wilcox—What do they mean by 
“quilts ?” 

Mr. Chapman—Covering for the 
frames in the hive. 

Mr. Wilcox—An enameled cloth is 
not a quilt for covering the frames. 
That is used for another purpose. A 
quilt is used to prevent the heat from 
escaping at the top, and an enameled 
cloth iseused to prevent the cover from 
sticking. I used to use the enameled 
cloth, and I have tried a good many 
times to use a board, but it causes me 
more trouble than it is worth, so I con- 
tinue to use the enameled cloth. 


Dr. Miller—Allow me to suggest that 
there are three alternatives in that. 
One is the quilt, another is the enameled 
cloth, the other is to use the naked 
irames; and it. might be worth while, 
instead of discussing the matter, just to 
take a vote on that, how many prefer 
the naked frame. 

Pres. York—How many prefer the 
iameled cloth, just raise your hands? 

How many prefer quilts, raise your 
hands? None. How many the naked 
irames, without anything over them? 12. 

Mr. Whitney—It would depend upon 
what that quilt is used for. I would 

efer a quilt for certain purposes. I 

not know the difference between the 
nameled cloth and the board, because 


I use the enameled cloth and I know 
nothing about the other. But I use 
a quilt sometimes over the section-cases 
to keep them warm. 

Mr. Abbott—Do I understand they are 
used without any covering at all—any 
board, or anything? 

Dr. Miller—Let me explain, Mr. Ab- 
bott, that this is a body of bee-keepers, 
and that they have their little ways of 
talking about things without using a lot 
of words! 

Mr. Abbott—They should use good 
English. The best thing I ever saw to 
put over the top is a board. 

Dr. Miller—That is a good thing 
too! (Laughter). 

Mr. Abbott—Mr. Wilcox says they 
stick fast to the boards. In most hives 
they only touch in two sections, and I 
do not see how they stick as much as 
the cloth. When we used to use a cloth 
in Missouri the top would stick fast. 


Mr. Wheeler—How about the bees? 


Mr. Abbott—That is the way they do. 
and there is a row of propolis right 
around, just the shape of the section. I 
never saw any in Missouri that did not 
do that. 

Mr. Wilcox—I am surprised, for I 
have used them for 40 years and never 
saw a single instance of sticking to the 
enameled cloth. I am sure that won’t 
happen in Wisconsin. They of course 
build new combs to them, so that the 
enameled cloth is stuck a little, but you 
can take hold of one corner and turn 
it back without disturbing or alarming 
a single bee, and for that reason I much 
prefer to use such an arrangement and 
to scrape the frame down, often, be- 
cause they will build up to it, and some- 
times push it up and fill up the space; 
but when you have only the board, if 
you leave it long enough the bees will 
stick it down and close the cracks air- 
tight, and if you do not it will stick 
in places and the wind will blow right 
through under it from one side to the 
other. The heat must escape. It cer- 
tainly cools off the top of the frames 
more than it does where there is an 
enameled cloth over it; and for that re- 
son I prefer the inconvenience of the 
enameled cloth rather than the board 
with its perfect fitting on the upper 
edges of the hive. 


Dr. Miller—May I ask, Mr. Wilcox, 
whether you ever knew your bees to 
carry the black material from the oil- 
cloth ‘down and use it in the section- 
combs? 

Mr. Wilcox—I have known several 
such instances. It is not a common oc- 
currence. If there should be any ragged 
edges the bees could get at they would 
tear it out, and they might carry it 
down and attach it to the cappings of 
the combs in some cases. 

Mr. Abbott—Will they cut holes 
through them? 

Mr. Wilcox—No; I never knew of it. 
A worm will do it, and do it quickly, if 
there are any moths in it, but the bees do 
not do it unless the enamel is cracked 
from being handled when cold. 


Is Honey VEGETABLE oR ANIMAL? 


“Is honey a vegetable or an animal 
product?” 

Dr. Miller—Yes. 

Mr. Abbott—I think some that I have 


seen in our market was purely animal, 
and two-legged animal. The ordinary 
honey I think is vegetable. 


Mr. Taylor—Is a boiled potato an 
animal or a vegetable production? 

Dr. Miller—I believe that is really a 
serious question, after all. I am sure I 
don’t know what the answer is. 


Mr. Moore—About a boiled potato? 


Dr. Miller—Mr. Taylor’s question is 
entirely applicable, and yet the ques- 
tion would come, Where is the line to 
be drawn? I should say a boiled potato 
was a vegetable without any question, 
because it has not ceased to be a vege- 
table, and yet the thing gets mixed up 
and in the case of the bee here is a vege- 
table material that is afterward worked 
up by an animal and there is animal mat- 
er in it. I confess I don’t know. I wish 
I did know. If Mr. Taylor has an 
answer to it, I wish he would give it 
to us. 

H. M. Arnd—I asked that question. 
I knew it would cause a good deal of 
laughter, but one of my customers met 
me on the street the other day, and I 
told him that honey is vegetable, and 
he argued and argued with me that it is 
animal. I told him there was going to 
be a_ bee-keepers’ convention, and I 
would bring it up. 

Mr. Wilcox—In my opinion it is a 
vegetable product. There is nothing 
animal about it. Sugar is not an animal 
product. Sugar syrup isn’t animal; has 
nothing to do with it. It is derived 
from a vegetable in the first place, and 
it is boiled down—as it were, somewhat 
digested, perhaps—I am not sure about 
that—but at any rate, it is derived from 
a vegetable and retains a vegetable 
character, and there is no animal char- 
acter injected in it, although it might 
be digested and assimilated and convert- 
ed into animal, but I do not think it 
has reached that stage. 


Dr. Miller—We do know that there 
is injected into the honey something 
by the bee. Come back to milk. Is 
milk a vegetable or an animal product? 
If you are going to rule honey out, and 
say there is nothing animal about it, 
by the same token we can rule milk 
out. There were those who said that 
honey was gathered from the flowers— 
bees do not make honey. There were 
those who said, the bee makes honey. I 
think nowadays we are pretty nearly all 
agreed that the bee has something to do 
with making honey. If it has, look at 
it and see if there is something animal 
in it. 

Mr. Moore—Maybe this will throw 
some light on the question, the illustra- 
tion of the maple tree. A man taps the 
maple and carries the sap to the sugar 
camp and boils it down. There might 
one of his finger-nails drop in it, or 
even a lock of his hair; there might be 
some slight mixture of animal with the 
vegetable. Here a bee carries the sweet 
from the flower just the same as a man 
carries sweet from the tree. 


The Members—No, sir! No, sir! 
Not a bit of it! 

Mr. Moore—There is no chance for 
argument, I believe. They are both 
vegetable absolutely, all the time. 

Mr. Taylor—If the bee should carry 
the nectar, put it into the cell and leav 
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it there, what would it be? 
be good honey? 

Mr. Moore—Bad honey is honey, just 
the same. 

Mr. Taylor—No; it is nectar. 

Dr. Miller—Mr. President, wouldn’t 
it be of advantage to talk about some- 
thing we know something about? 

Pres. York—Sure! 

Mr. Kimmey—If we are going to talk 
about something we know all about, 
there is no use of talking. We might 
as well go home. 

Pres. York—I think a convention of 
bee-keepers ought to know something 
about honey. 

Mr. Kimmey—Perhaps you will re- 
member a few years ago we were talk- 
ing about the same question, and I asked 
Dr. Eaton, the Illinois State chemist, 
if it were possible for a chemist to pro- 
duce a single drop of honey, and he 
said no. We may talk about bees gath- 
ering nectar from the flowers; it is 
not honey. I once at a table said to 
a lady, “Why do you put cream in your 
coffee? Why not put in butter? It 
is the same thing.” “Yes,” she said, 
“Why not put grass in your coffee? It 
is the same thing.” It isn’t the same. 
You can’t make a drop of honey unless 
you let the bee go out and gather the 
nectar and put it in its organism. I 
have tried to find out exactly what they 
do. You honey-dealers just keep quiet 
a little and try to look wise. I have 
seen some of your product and, unbe- 
known to you, I have had some of it 
analyzed. You do not get honey until 
the bees work it over. I think you can 
say they make honey just as surely as 
the cow makes milk, and in that sense 
I think it is an animal product, from the 
matter of working over a vegetable pro- 
duct, just as lard is an animal product; 
perhaps not exactly work on it, but there 
is a change made which makes it animal 
instead of vegetable. It is not simply 
gathering nectar. 


On motion, an adjournment was taken 
until 1:30 p. m. 


FIRST DAY—Seconp Session. 


Would it 


The convention met at 1:30 p. m. 

Pres. York—Is there anything to come 
before the convention before we take up 
the questions? Under the heading of 
Miscellaneous Business there is the 
question of joining the National Bee- 
Keepers’ Associaticn in a body. What 
shall we do about it? 


JOINING THE NATIONAL IN A Bopy. 


Mr. Wilcox—I move that we join the 
National in a body. 

The motion was seconded. 

Pres York—Are there any remarks on 
the motion? 

Mr. Moore—Not to obtrude my own 
views on this assembly, but to get the 
subject before you, I want to object to 
joining the National in a body. My 
objections are nothing new. Our in- 
come is rather small. The Treasurer’s 
report shows about $22 in the treasury 
before this meeting, and when we join 
the National and pay them 50 cents, and 
join the Illincis State State Association 
and pay them 25 cents, that leaves us 
25 cents for our income, which is hardly 
sufficient to pay our expenses; and if 
this Association wants to continue join- 


ing both these associations in a body, 
I want them to do it with their eyes 
open to the facts in the matter. Do what 
seems best. 

Dr.Miller—Across the ocean they are a 
long way ahead of ours. Only this past 
week I noticed the Austrians were con- 
gratulating themselves that they had 
reached the number of 10,000. Then 
here is the united organization of pretty 
much all of those that use the German 
language, in which I think there are 
perhaps 30,000. They do it largely by 
the fact that the smaller societies unite, 
and if we consider it important to have 
the National Association what it ought 
to be—if it grows to what it ought to 
be—I believe it will be more than any- 
thing else by associations like this join- 
ing in a body. If we do not do it, the 
National is going to remain always a 
great deal smaller than it will if we do; 
and so for the sake of having the Na- 
tional encouraged and increased as it 
ought to be, I should even vote to in- 
crease the amount of money we pay into 
the treasury here rather than to with- 
draw from uniting with the National in 
a body—if that is_the only question—the 
question of money—and it is necessary 
to have a larger amount of money. I 
consider it of very, very great impor- 
tance, that we do that very thing—unite 
in a body. 

The motion was put and carried. 


On motion, it was voted not to join 
the Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion in a body, a very influential reason 
being that if we join one State associa- 
tion we ought to join several, as differ- 
ent States are represented in the mem- 
bership of the Chicago-Northwestern. 


How To Construct LANcstrotH Hives. 


“How should the Langstroth hive be 
constructed for general convenience and 
durability among American bee-keep- 
ers?” 

Mr. Taylor—A plain box, without any 
cleats. 

Dr. Bohrer—I wrote that question. I 
began the use of the Langstroth bee-hive 
more than 40 years ago. I think in 1864 
I used it first, and Mr. Langstroth him- 
self used it at that time. I have seen 
a good many changes, some very valu- 
able improvements, and some so-called 
improvements that in my opinion are 
not valuable improvements at all; at 
least, they would not work wel) with 
me, and in bringing up this question I 
have no war to make with the gentlemen 
who manufacture bee-hives. I believe 
it to be the duty of bee-keepers, not only 
as individuals but as an organization, to 
make known to the manufacturers what 
their actual wants are, and ask them to 
make their hives in accordance therewith; 
and I believe they will do it. As long 
as we stand off and they go to work 
and make a hive of this idea and that and 
the other, you will have a whole lot of 
different patterns, and no one will suit 
but a few bee-keepers. I have never 
seen a hive that pleased me any better, 
that is, the construction. of the frame, 
than Mr. Langstroth’s frame as he used 
it 40 odd years ago. The bees in Kansas 
would not glue the frames together, as 
they do with what is known as the Hoff- 
man frame. There are two valuable fea- 
tures about the Hoffman frame—the 





The frames 


heavy top-bar and grooves. ; 
as constructed by Mr. Langstroth I liked 
as well as anything at that day and time, 
but the grooved frame and heavy top- 


bar were certainly improvements. The 
Hoffman frame did not suit me at all. 
I killed too many bees, even if there 
wasn’t too much propolis carried in. 
I object to that, and I object to the so- 
called improvement of the bottom-board 
being made out of lumber hardly 4% 
inch thick, so that it will shrink and the 
bees crawl out of the bottom. It is too 
thin to ship bees in, and not safe to 
handle bees in to move them from one 
apiary to another, or even about the 
farm. I say to manufacturers, Don't 
make them that way. You are not bene- 
fiting us as you might do with another 
follower or division-board. I want it 
made out of something not less than %4 
inch thick. I would not undertake to 
ship a colony of bees with that kind of 
a bottom-board. I have to go to work 
and make new bottom-boards for those 
hives. They are absolutely next to 
worthless. I want to repeat that I am 
not making war upon any manufacturer, 
but when you manufacture a hive of that 
kind you are not manufacturing what the 
bee-keeper really wants—what he stands 
in need of. 

And now on the production of comb 
honey. I am not handling bees much 
for comb honey. Men who do would 
know more how to dispose of that fea- 
ture of the subject than I do. My idea 
is and has been for years, that I can 
produce more honey and cheaper and 
can sell it for less money, and in the 
long run make more money, than the 
man can who produces comb honey 
alone, that is, by the use of an extract- 


or. 

Mr. Sewell—The hive I use myself I 
can make for about 25 cents. I mean 
I can get it cut out at the mill for about 
that price, and it is a good hive. But 
perhaps it could be improved quite a 
little. While I had a Langstroth hive 
when I was about 10 years old, yet I 
have not had very many hives since, for 
the last few years not over 5, and it 
seems to me I could learn a great deal 
about hives. The hive that we have 1s 
a dovetailed; that is a little more ex- 
pensive than necessary, it seems to me, 
but I don’t know. Perhaps 20 years 1s 
long enough without paintings but if 
they last 20 years without painting, they 
ought to last considerably longer if they 
are painted; but it is a question that I 
think all of us are very much interested 
in. Personally, I like the halved cor- 
ner better than the dovetailed corner. 

A Member—Can you get that for 25 
cents? 

Mr. Sewell—I mean just the brood- 
chamber. The hive I use is a very plain 
hive. I don’t know that I need to des- 
cribe it, but I would like to hear more 
said about this matter. A great many 
of us want more hives. We want them 
as cheap as we can get them.» We want 
them as plain and as easily operated 
as possible, and we want them to |: 
just as long as possible. 

Mr. Taylor—I have had considerable 
experience in using hives and in making 
them. Some here have had more ¢%- 


perience than I have, but I should s 
that if a person wishes to use a Lan 
stroth hive, to make it just as plain as \'° 
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possibly can. If he wants anything over 
and above the boards sawn square across 
at the ends of the hive, he can make it 
a little firmer at the corners, but I do 
not think that is necessary. If made out 
of good, fair lumber, what we used to 
call “cull lumber”’—they don’t call it 
cull lumber now (lumber with some oc- 
casional “shakes” in it, or a worm- 
hole)—and nailed together at the cor- 
ners, it will last 30 or 40 years, with 
reasonable care. All it wants is a plain 
bevel at the ends inside, and it does not 
want any cleats around the outside; it 
wants handholds, and that is all I should 
put ina hive. There is no need of pay- 
in $1.50 or $2.00 for a hive, when you 
can make one from which you can get 
just as much honey for 25 cents. 


W. Z. Hutchinson—For the bottom- 
board I would just have a plain board. 
Some make a board with a cleat at the 
end to keep it from warping, and a rim 
on each side. I agree with Mr. Taylor 
about the sides—just plain boards nailed 
together. 

Dr. Bohrer—How thick do you make 
your bottom-board? 

Mr. MHutchinson—% _ inch. Plain 
handles to lift it by; cover and plain end; 
plain rabbets at each end to hang the 
frames in; and all-wood frames. 

Mr. Abbott—I am interested in where 
these brethern live, that they can buy 
lumber enough to make a box as big 
as a hive frame for 25 years. Take any 
hive-frame, make it 12 inches long, 
where can you buy that amount of 
lumber ? 

Mr. Taylor—How many feet are in it? 

Mr. Abbott—You can figure it your- 
self. They charge down in our country 
for the cheapest kind of ship-lap that 
you can get—that is, so full of knots 
you can’t put your finger down where 
there isn’t a knot—$z2.50 a hundred. 

Mr. Taylor —Move into Michigan. 

Mr. Abbott—And for any kind of 
lumber such as used in a modern bee- 
hive you have to pay from $3.50 to $4.50 
for the lumber. We could go back and 
wear homespun jeans, if we wanted to; 
we could go back to the long-horned 
Texas steer; we could go back to a 
great many things; we could go back to 
homely men and women if we wanted 
to; but in these modern days we want 
a good looking woman, a well-dressed 
man; a fat, sleek cow; a fine house and 
an automobile; and I do not see why 
a bee-keeper is not entitled to just as 
good things as other people. Thirty 
years ago they said that cheap clothes 
made a cheap man. There is a good 
deal of truth in that. And cheap bee- 
hives make a kind of cheap bees and a 
Cheap John affair all around. 


Mr. Taylor—We are not proposing to 
go back. We are proposing to go ahead. 
These men who are making supplies are 
inviting purchases, and they are asking 
big prices, and men who have not very 
much experience—who have not the 
ability to make their own hives—are 
buying them. When they get those hives 
ind put bees in them and look after their 
rop, where are they going to get the 

mey, after paying for all this stuff, 

buy their fine Jersey cows and their 

tomobiles and their fine houses? I 

‘| you, we are in the business to make 
mething out of it, and we can’t make 


anything out of it if we go to these men 
and buy the stuff that they offer at their 
prices. That is the way I look at it. 


Mr. Stuebing—I think every bee-keep- 
er will pay a little higher price if he 
gets a good bottom-board and a good 
cover. I think they are the important 
things. 

Mr. Wheeler—I am a friend of the 
bee-keeper, and a friend of low prices 
as far as you can get a good article for 
a low price, but at the same time on 
this bee-hive body, I think the dovetailed 
corner is a great improvement. I have 
had hives side by side and have tried 
them for 15 or 20 years—one with cor- 
nérs simply nailed together, and another 
lot where I dipped the dovetailed cor- 
ners into a good strong paint, drove 
them together, and they have stood the 
weather nearly 20 years without being 
warped or twisted. I believe the dove- 
tailed-corner bee-hive is far and away 
ahead of the other, in which the nails will 
rust and they will begin to twist, and 
they won’t either fit the cover or fit the 
bottom-board, but they will twist out of 
shape, out of square. The dovetailed- 
corner hives, if they are put up right 
and driven together, with new paint, will 
last indefinitely. They will never lose 
their shape, and no matter if the nail 
rusts off they will keep their shape. 
They have great trouble nowadays with 
the nails rusting off. It is surprising how 
well those hives will keep their shape 
even after the nails are gone. I am in 
favor of the dovetailed corners. 

Dr. Miller—There are so many dif- 
ferent points of this question we hardly 
know where to grab on. One thing that 
has been neglected is the cover. That has 
not been tackled, and the thing I am 
most anxious about is the cover. We 
haven’t a good cover yet that I know 
of—a satisfactory cover. Some of these 
good people that have learned how to 
make hives, let them tell us how to 
make the cover. 

Pres. York—Mr. Hutchinson says a 
% cover. 

Dr. Miller—Plain board, with a cleat 
on each end. I have had lots of them. 
They will warp so that a bee will crawl 
out from underneath, “in my locality.” 
It makes a very satisfactory cover; if 
it would stay always new and always 
straight I would like a plain board cover, 
I wouldn’t want any thing better. An- 
other objection to them is that they do 
not protect enough. They don’t keep 
warmth enough. A cover with an air- 
space is very much better than that. 
They are very expensive; but if we could 
get one that was reasonably inexpensive, 
I should like that kind better. 


Dr. Bohrer—Dr. Miller, do you use 
covers madein 3 pieces, that is, the cover 
itself, with the cleat on the end? How 
do you like them? 


Dr. Miller—I have used them with 3 
pieces, with 2 pieces, and with one piece. 
The one piece is the most satisfactory 
for me, and yet it has that objection. I 
can not keep it square, and no amount 
of cleating will keep it square, either. 

Mr. Taylor—What kind of lumber do 
you use? 

Dr. Miller—I never tried basswood. 
That might twist worse. 

Mr. Taylor—What kind of pine? 

Dr. Miller—A white pine. 


Mr. Taylor—Your locality must be 
very bad. 

Dr. Miller—It is. 

Mr. Wilcox—I shall have to agree 
with Dr. Miller about the covers. I 
have them in use and have for many 
years, and as they get older they will 
warp and sometimes crack. I have 
never been.able to make any that would 
stay good, year after year, for any great 
length of time. We have fine yellow 
pine up in our country. If it were not 
for the cost I would want a gable roof, 
and I would really think I would do 
better if I had a little cleat around the 
outside of the hive, and had that set 
over on that. I rather object to the 
wind blowing straight through it under 
the cover—in at one side and out at the 
other. It ought not to do that. I would 
have room for covers if I wished to 
use them. I believe the cover is quite 
an important matter for the bee-hive. 
There is just one more point in regard 
to the dovetailed corners. If you are 
going to buy your hives made in a fac- 
tory, they are a nice thing, and I would 
buy them. If you are going to make 
them yourself, don’t, because you make 
them up pretty quick and they are liable 
to shrink, some pieces more than others, 
and the dovetailing does not fit. An- 
other reason why: I can make a very 
good hive and one that will stay good 
by rabbeting the end pieces 7% inch deep 
half way through the board. That is 
equal to 7-16 inch deep on the three 
sides. The top and the two ends and 
the side of the hive are nailed into them, 
and they are also nailed the other way. 
They are nailed both ways, and they 
hold together just as well as the dove- 
tailed. I have had them in use side by 
side for the last 10 or 15 years, and can 
see no difference; and it is easy enough 
to make them that way. 


Mr. Taylor—I want to say a word 
about the cover. I have a great many 
covers. Of course, once in a while one 
will warp a little, but I would not use 
a % inch board. I would use a %, and 
you see at once the reason for it. It 
has not the strength in warping to 
draw the cleats out of shape. I would 
use a % inch board, and instead of us- 
ing a single cleat at the end I would 
have a flat piece nailed on to the end 
of the cover even with the upper sur- 
face of the board, and then another flat 
piece up on the top covering the first 
cleat and part of the board. In that way 
you will likely get those two parts of 
the cleat so that they will not both want 
to go in the same direction if the cover 
wants to warp. If you use that thickness 
of board, 5%, and cleat them in that way 
(I can’t give the size now of the cleats 
I use, but not very heavy), there will 
be very few of them that will warp to 
do any damage. 

Mr. Wheeler—I have one idea on this 
subject. It is not my idea; it is the idea 
of James Heddon. The first cover he 
put out gave a space all around and 
under the cover. We tack a strip on 
the outside edge of the cover on the 
side and a cleat on the edge—I presume 
you have seen them described in the 
American Bee Journal so that the 
cover sits on the rim and does not 
crush any bees; and if the board in the 
center warps, the outside rim sits square 
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because it is fastened to the ends. The 
4 pieces around the hive are fastened 
together, and if the center board warps 
or twists a little bit it does not allow the 
cover to change so that the bees can 
escape. The warping of the main cover 
does not affect the warping of the rim 
outside, which will maintain its shape, 
because the ends of the 4 pieces around 
are nailed together, and rest down on 
the square hive. I like it very much, 
and I do not have any trouble at all with 
the cover warping enough to let the 
bees get out or the cold weather to get 


in. 

Mr. MHutchinson—When a_ board 
warps, it is the heart side, that is, the 
convex; and in nailing up the hive turn 
that side up. It is at the corner of the 
hive, and not in the center—it is always 
at each end. Nail them up with the 
heart side out, and then the tendency is 
to warp to the center, and that is almost 
impossible. If the corner will stay the 
board will last. 

Dr. Bohrer—I want to sanction what 
Mr. Hutchinson said in regard to the 
manner in which boards ought to be 
put together, whether top, bottom or 
side. With regard to the roof of a 
hive, I think, as Dr. Miller said, that 
it is one of the most important things 
connected with the hive, to have a roof 
that will not leak, and one that will be 
the least trouble. The roof that has giv- 
en me the most satisfaction is made of 
two boards, coming together in the 
center, and the outer edges being dressed 
down, beveled with almost a feather 
edge, or % inch, maybe, at the outer 
edge, ad % in the center, and then a 
saddle-board on top of that. In putting 
them together they won’t come down 
square on the roof, and I make it a 
rule to put a weight on them—a brick- 
bat. That will usually weight them 
down, and I do not find that kind of 
cover to warp very much. There is the 
cover made of two boards, in the center 
a piece of tin, and as long as the tin is 
well painted it will last 15, 20, maybe 
25 years. In calling this question 1p. un- 
derstand it is not the price of hives that 
I wanted to bring up a discussion in re- 
gard to, but for convenience and dura- 
bility—that is what we want. The price 
is one thing, and the question of dura- 
bility and practicability is another. 


NATIONAL Foop Law anp Honey. 


“Will the National Pure Food Law, 
enacted by Congress, increase the sale 
of either or both comb and extracted 
honey ?” 

Mr. Taylor—No. 

Mr. Nau—Yes. 

Mr. Arnd—I think it will. At least 
I have found it so in the grocery trade 
in Chicago. We used to have to send 
a wagon to sell our honey, and now 
they come to our place and get it. Those 
people that have been putting up bogus 
honey are out of business today. I 
think it will increase the sale of pure 
honey. 

Mr. Wilcox—I think the more pure 
food laws we have the better. It does 
increase the sale of honey. The pure 
food law increases the sale of almost 
everything that has been adulterated. It 
restores confidence in the product, and 
the people will buy. I think it is a 
goed thing in that way. 


Mr. Wheeler—I would like to ask 
what is going to be done about the honey- 
dew that happens to get in the honey. 
How are we going to meet that? 

Mr. Moore—I think the answer to 
th:s is that this law, as drawn, includes 
honey-dew—a smal! amount. It is not 
illegal to have a small amount of honey- 
dew in the honey. That is my under- 
standing of it. 

Mr. Wheeler—That is rather indefi- 
nite, isn’t it, a small amount? What 
does that mean? One inspector might 
say it was a small amount and another, 
a large amount. 

Mrs. Glessner—Isn’t the adulteration 
to be by man instead of the bees? 

Mr. Taylor—Not according to the law. 
If there is too much water in it it is 
adulterated, even if the bees do it, as 
I understand it. 


Pres. York—I would like to hear from 
Mr. Burnett on this question. He has 
a little (?) experience in honey, and 
probably can tell whether this law is 
going to have any effect upon the sale 
of either comb or extracted honey. 

Mr. Burnett—It has not been in force 
long enough for me to give an opinion 
on it! 

Mr. Abbott—There seems to be a mis- 
understanding about the law, and bee- 
keepers ought to understand it thorough- 
ly. The lady is correct as to the adul- 
teration—the statement of the law; but 
the Board of Agricultural Chemists 
have made some rulings in their appli- 
cation of the law as they understand it, 
and those rulings become law, and 
among the rulings the last circular that 
was sent out by Dr. Wiley’s department, 
who has charge of that, it is said a small 
portion of honey-dew could be included 
and it would not be considered adulterat- 
ed; but they specify how much water 
may be in; in other words, they de- 
scribe what pure honey is, and if it 
does not come up to their tests, no 
matter where it came from, it is impure. 
If you get it out of a bee-hive, and 
never put anything in it, if it won’t stand 
the test of the law, it is impure. The 
same thing occurs in milk. The regula- 
tions, I presume of Chicago, make it 
3 percent, butter-fat; they do in Kansas 
City, I know. It is a fact that Holstein 
cows, and some very good ones, give 
milk that tests but 2% percent, and a 
man was arrested in Kansas City for 
selling Holstein milk that he milked 
from his cow. It was a gross injustice, 
of course, and the law ought not to 
be administered, in my opinion, in that 
way. Bee-keepers ought to take that 
matter up and agitate the question un- 
til there is some relief along that line. 
No man should be prosecuted for sell- 
ing the natural product for what it is. 
A man who sells the milk from a Hol- 
stein cow that has 2% percent, or even 
2 percent, of butter-fat, ought not to 
have to go to jail for it, if he milks 
it from the cow, and does not put any 
water in it. Any law that condemns 
him is wrong. Any law that would 
condemn a man for selling what his 
bees gathered is radically wrong, in my 
opinion, and he ought not to have to go 
to jail for anything of that kind. But 
as a bee-keeper he ought to avoid put- 
ting anything on the market that would 
injure his trade. I would not do that, 





not because I am afraid of going to, jail, 
but because I do not want to injure 
the trade. Any honey that does not come 
up to the standard ought to go into 
manufactures, or into the sewer. That 
is the way it looks to me. 

Mr. Wilcox—I think a man that 
would produce milk testing less than 
3 percent should be punished for it— 
not for the injury done to others, but 
for the injury done himself. A man 
who produces honey testing more than 
25 percent water is producing honey 
that won’t keep. If it is exposed to 
a warm temperature it will sour. [ 
think the rules and regulations are right 
as they are. 

Mr. Wheeler—Now don’t you think 
that we are up against a hard proposi- 
tion? We can't follow the bees and find 
out where they gather their honey. 
What in the world are you going to do? 
Are you going to have it tested every 
time you sell a gallon of honey? One 
colony may gather honey-dew, and an- 
other one clover honey. Who is going 
to tell? You put that honey on the 
market in good faith, and if it doesn’t 
stand the test, what are you going to 
do? There was a committee appointed 
at the National Convention to meet with 
the chemists and formulate some kind of 
a formula for honey, and what did they 
do? They eliminated honey-dew—any- 
thing gathered in the shape of honey- 
dew was eliminated from pure honey. 
Of course, they say now a little of it 
will not do any harm—we will overlook 
a little of it—but that leaves the lever- 
age with the man who tests it—with 
the chemist. He can put his finger on 
one man and not on another—do just 
as he pleases. It seems to me that 
the only straight way to do is to make 
honey pure when it comes from the bee 
—the only way that any man can safe- 
ly sell honey—as long as he can not fol- 
low the bee up, and he is not a chemist 
himself. 

Mr. Moore—I do not think in his dis- 
sertation that Mr. Abbott quite covered 
this case fully. You must go back to 
the origin. Honey is the nectar of 
flowers gathered by the bees and stored 
in the combs. I believe that is where 
they start. But in order to protect an 
innocent party whose bees might have 
gone to the leaves of trees and gotten 
honey-dew and mixed a small amount 
with the honey, this small amount is al- 
lowed. But I think that there will be 
no trouble about this matter in the 
minds of any one who acts in good faith. 
Honey-dew tastes different, and the only 
trouble comes if you sell honey-dew and 
label it honey. You can sell all the 
honey-dew you please and label it honey- 
dew, or you can say, “Honey with a 
small amount. of honey-dew;” and 1f 
you, as experts—bee-keepers, honey- 
dealers, if you please—can not tell the 
difference between honey-dew and 
honey, if you do not distinguish an) 
thing about it, don’t you believe tha 
your customers will. If you conscien- 
tiously taste that honey and decide that 
it is all right, your customers will be 
pleased with it. You won't have ary 
trouble along that line. This law 
all right as it stands, for one who | 
advertently has a small amount 
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to be distinguished by the taste. I 
take it that that is the point of the whole 
matter. If it is so thin, if it is so dis- 
agreeable, if it is so strange, that any 
of us bee-keepers or honey-dealers can 
distinguish it by the taste, you must not 
sell it as honey. The labeling of this 
honey-dew as honey is the danger- 
point. If there is any question in your 
mind you must put a label on it, “Honey 
with Honey-Dew.” It seems to me that 
the pure food law has a whole lot of 
effects. I am not so sure that it in- 
creases the sale of honey. I don’t know 
but it increases skepticism. When you 
call on wholesale‘grocers they say, “Is 
that pure honey?” and even about comb 
honey, “Your honey is pure, is it?” If 
you have honey-dew, I would advocate 
labeling it honey-dew, or not selling 
it. Sell it if you can, of course, but 
don’t label it as edible honey. 

Mr. Wheeler—I think this is a vital 
point. I have something right in mind 
that bears on that point very closely 
too. There is a town near Chicago that 
I watched closely this summer and the 
trees were just covered—once in June 
and once in August—with this honey- 
dew. It was on the leaves of the 
maples, and the bees worked on that, 
morning, noon and night; all day they 
stored that, and I know of a person 
that is putting the honey up and selling 
it. He is a bona-fide bee--keeper, and 
undoubtedly he thinks thet the honey is 
clover honey. I will wager any amount 
of money that that honey hasn’t a parti- 
cle of clover honey in if. I think those 
bees gathered that honey entirely from 
the leaves of the soft maple. I tasted 
it and it is not bad honey at all. It is 
dark. I was in a town this year where 
there was no clover honey or anything 
else except that secretion off the trees, 
and this man put that up and put it on 
the market. It makes a very passable 
honey. It is not as light as some, has 
a peculiar taste to me, because I have 
tasted a good deal; but supposing that 
honey is tested, I would wager that 97 
percent of it would not pass the test. 
What is the man going to do? He put it 
up in good faith, put it on the market in 
good faith. It suits his trade. He is 
selling quite a lot. We bee-keepers 
ought not to favor a law of that kind. 
Supposing it is flavored a little with 
basswood and so on. You can’t tell. 
People’s tastes fool them. It seems to 
me it is favoring something we ought 
not to favor as a convention or as a 
lot of bee-keepers. 


Dr. Miller—Just one point that Mr. 
Wheeler raises: If we look at the law 
of the State of Illinois, the honey defini- 
tion is “material that the bees gather 
from plants.” That will cover honey- 
dew. You will not get into any trouble 
with the amount of honey-dew you get 
in your honey, without specifying the 
amount, and I do not believe there is 
much trouble about adulteration. I take 
the ground Mrs. Glessner does. What 
the bees do without any adulteration on 
the part of man would not be called 
adulteration. There, of course, might be 
such a thing as their getting something 
that is not fit. I have tasted here in 
Chicago honey taken from the nectar 
of plants that I considered much worse 
than any honey-dew. I do not remem- 


ber now what it was from, but it pro- 
duced the effect on the mouth that eat- 
ing Indian turnip does. The question 
before us is whether this law is a 
benefit to us or not. A fundamental 
question upon which that rests is, Did 
the putting on the market of all this 
adulterated stuff hurt us as bee-keepers? 
I think we have pretty well settled that 
Karo corn syrup, and corn syrup of all 
sorts, was a damage to us; and when it 
has come that they must put on the 
label that it is so much glucose—you 
don’t see it printed glucose, because the 
people would not stand glucose, but 
they will stand “corn syrup’—but if on 
the label there is such a percent corn 
syrup, the people won't take that. But 
I would give more for five words of 
testimony from a man like Mr. Arnd, 
who knows what has been done, than 
for all the theories. 

Mr. Arnd—In selling honey to the 
grocery trade, especially to the whole- 
sale grocery trade, we are compelled 
to sign an agreement that the honey that 
we sell to them, that we bottle, is put 
up according to the pure food law. 
How are we dealers going to protect 
ourselves so that we can sign these 
agreements without testing? Don’t you 
think that the bee-keepers that supply 
us with the honey ought to furnish us 
with the same agreement, that the honey 
that they send to us will stand the pure- 
food test, and so right along the line, so 
that the dealers, grocery men, the re- 
tail men, and every one all along the 
line, can go back to the original bee- 
keeper if there is any trouble? I think 
the dealers ought to have some pro- 
tection, because we have to sign an 
agreement that the honey that we furn- 
ish the wholesale grocery houses is up 
to the pure food test, and they have to 
furnish the same thing to the retail 
grocery trade. 

Dr. Bohrer—I wrote the question, and 
what induced me to write it was, there 
has been quite an effort among bee- 
keepers (and I feel a deep interest my- 
self in it) as to how to dispose of our 
product, and I have become convinced 
that one thing that caused slow sale of 
honey was that the people were sus- 
picious that both comb and extracted 
honey were impure, and were an arti- 
ficial product. All the advertising that 
the bee-keepers have been able to do 
up to the present time has been inef- 
fectual. An organization sprang into ex- 
istence in this city, I think it was, and 
some money was paid in. I did not take 
stock in it, did not become a member, for 
the reason that I was not an extensive 
producer of honey, having but few col- 
onies; yet I felt an interest in the matter, 
and hoped that something would come 
of it; but I will be honest, I did not 
have any faith in any good results grow- 
ing out of it, I then believed, and I be- 
lieve now, that what the people wanted 
was a pure food law, and when the peo- 
ple understand that no man dare to put 
a label “Pure Honey” upon any package, 
and put it upon the market and sell it, 
when it is other than pure honey—that, 
I think, will undoubtedly increase the 
sale of both comb and extracted honey. 
The people today believe that 4-5 of 
everything that goes on to the market 
in the shape of honey is bogus; that it is 


adulterated; that glucose is largely fed 
to bees, and that they store it in the 
combs. No longer ago than last winter 
at our State bee-keepers’ convention in 
Kansas, I offered $500 to any man who 
would bring 2 sections of comb honey 
that was made of artificial comb and 
filled with artificial honey. One man 
said he had it at home, and brought in 
2 sections. I appointed a committee im- 
mediately, being President, and I asked 
him to aid me in the selection of the 
committee, so that no injustice should 
be done and that he would get his $500. 
The committee said: “These two sec- 
tions are not alike at all, and if they 
were manufacured by a machine they 
would be just alike; they would have to 
be.” Well, he thought they were both 
artificial, but one had been made by one 
set of molds and the other in another 
set! Then the question naturally arose, 
How many molds would have to be 
obtained in order to make each section 
different? It can’t be done. It is an 
impossibility. When the people come to 
understand this law, they will say: 
“Here, it is more than any man dare do 
to combine glucose with honey, perhaps 
put % honey or 1-5 honey and the bal- 
ance glucose, and label it honey and put 
it on the market.” If he labels it honey 
and glucose, then that is another matter ; 
but people want pure honey, both comb 
and extracted. These side-issues and 
questions as to what the Government 
may ultimately define as honey and a le- 
gitimate article to put on the market, 
are not fully determined, but when peo- 
ple learn the effect of this law, that glu- 
cose cannot enter into a package of 
honey, whether comb honey or put up in 
sealed packages, buckets, jars or any- 
thing; that they can buy honey and know 
it is honey; that there will be a United 
States officer to test it, and if it is not 
pure, the man’s brand being on the pack- 
age lays him liable to arrest and pro- 
secution, you will find that the men who 
have been counterfeiting honey hereto- 
fore will not want Uncle Sam to handle 
them, because he does it without gloves. 
I remember, a good many years ago, I 
think in 1871 or 1872, at the Michigan 
State bee-keepers’ convention, a Mr. 
Perrine was at that convention and said 
that a great deal of honey was now be- 
ing prepared and made salable by getting 
the bees’ comb honey and putting it into 
a jar and then filling it up. He said it 
was not always honey. In your agri- 
cultural papers and in your country 
papersit says the sale of bogus honey is 
shut down on by Uncle Sam, that it is 
more than any man can do to put an 
impure preparation on the market and 
label it honey. 

Mr. Taylor—What was the fact last 
year, Mr. Arnd, in regard to the crop of 
honey? Wasn't it all sold? 

Mr. Arnd—Of course I don’t know; 
but I think the honey was pretty much 
all sold. 

Mr. Taylor—You understand it was 
pretty well cleared up before the pres- 
ent crop came on? 

Mr. Arnd—I think so. Mr. Burnett 
could tell you more. 

Mr. Taylor—How about this year? 
Will it be cleared up? 

Mr. Arnd—I think so. I am not sure. 

Mr. Taylor—How can the law help 
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you if you sell it all any way? 

Mr. Arnd—I don’t handle all 
honey there is. 

Mr. Taylor—I am talking about the 
people who deal in honey. You are 
talking for the lot. 

Mr. Arnd—I am talking of my own 
orders. If my orders come in faster 
this year than last I will sell more honey. 
Another thing, too, when orders come 
to you without your solicitation it shows 
it is being helped along. 

Mr. Abbott—I want to suggest that 
the law could not do anything, for it 
is not in force until the first of January, 
and, besides, it has no relation to any 
honey except that which enters into in- 
terstate commerce. There is no pure 
food law in Missouri or in Kansas. I 
believe but few States have a pure food 
law corresponding with the National 
law, and you can adulterate all you 
please in the other States, provided you 
never send it out of them. Illinois has 
one, and it is the Illinois State law that 
is operating here, and every Stdte in 
the Union ought to have one like the 
National law. Let us keep that in mind, 
and go home and besiege our legisla- 
tures, if we want it to benefit us, to 
make a law in accordance with the Na- 
tional law. 

Dr. Miller—We can vote on it. 

Pres. York—All who think the Na- 
tional law will be a benefit, raise your 
hands. All who think it is not a bene- 
fit raise your hands. It seems to be all 
one way; those who voted, any way. 
Practically all think the law will help. 
The law is not in effect yet, and prob- 
ably will be amended if there are any 
weak points in it, after a while. 


the 


REMEDY FOR BEE-PARALYSIS. 


“What remedy, if any, have we for 
the disease known as bee-paralysis?” 

Mr. Taylor—In my experience, a sim- 
ple change of queens is all that is nec- 
essary. 

Mr. Whitney—I asked that question. 
I had a colony of bees in June that de- 
veloped what I supposed to be _ bee- 
paralysis; that is, they exhibited all the 
symptoms such as I have read about in 
the bee-papers; it was growing worse 
rapidly for about a week, and I thought 
it was being communicated to an ad- 
joining colony, from the appearance of 
bees on the alighting-board. I got some 
sulphur and decided to experiment a lit- 
tle, even if I killed a colony of bees. 
I sprinkled sulphur all over the alighting- 
board, all over the bees, on the top- 
bars of the frames of both hives, and 
in 2 or 3 days I gave them another dose; 
inside of 6 or 8 days there was not a 
bit of the disease left. I did not 
know but what I had discovered some- 
thing. 

Dr. Miller—I have had _ paralysis 
among my bees; I painted my shop red 
and the disease disappeared. I do not 
know that there is any other disease, 
unless it be the disease of bee-stings, 
that has had so many remedies as bee- 
paralysis. One man says he has done 


so and so, and the disease disappeared. 
In this part of the country, as far north 
as this, I think it will generally disap- 
pear of itself, no matter what you do, 
or don’t do; and I doubt very much 


whether anything in the way of medica- 
tion or treatment will do any good, un- 
less it be sulphur treatment. And I 
may say that is the only one that I 
have known of, that has been mentioned, 
that a number of people have not men- 
tioned as having failed. I think so 
far no one has reported that the sul- 
phur treatment has failed; but it is 
not original up in this part of the coun- 
try. Mr. Poppleton, of Florida, is the 
one who has used the sulphur cure, and 
really I have a great deal of faith in 
it. I think so far no one has reported 
who has faithfully tried the sulphur 
cure and it has failed; and until some 
one tries that faithfully and says it is 
a failure I shall have some faith in the 
sulphur cure. I do-not know anything 
else that has been reported but what 
has been a failure. A number have re- 
ported the change of queens and a cure 
resulting, but a number of others say 
that they changed queens and it did not 
cure. 

Mr. Taylor—I had a colony that was 
very badly affected with paralysis. It 
was early in the season, and“I got a 
queen from another colony and took out 
the queen that belenged to the affected 
colony and put in the new one. I put 
her in a cage, and soon after I did the 
exchanging a bee-keeper from the neigh- 
borhood called on me and wanted to 
know if I could not let him have a queen. 
I told him that I hadn’t any queens 
to spare, but I had just taken one out 
of a hive that I did not consider of 
any value, and if he wanted to take her 
and try her he might. Accordingly he 
took her. In 3 or 4 weeks he was back 
again, and I inquired how the queen had 
done, and he said that the young bees 
were shaking terribly, while mine were 
steady and all right. I thought that 
was pretty good proof, at least in that 
case, that the changing of the queen 
had complcted a cure, and that the dif- 
ficulty was with the queen. 

Mr. Wilcox—Transferred the disease, 
you mean? 

Mr. Taylor—Transferred the disease 
to another colony. 

Mr. Whitney—Doesn’t that prove that 
the sulphur remedy is of value? 

Mr. Taylor—I do not think it has any 
bearing on it. 

Mr. Whitney—I did not change 
queens, but I gave them a dose of sul- 
phur. 

Mr. Taylor—I don’t know what else 
happens in the hive. We guess too much 
about these things. 


Mr. Hobble—I have one or two col- 
onies every year that have what I sup- 
pose to be paralysis, and when I had 
the first one I knew nothing about treat- 
ing them in any way, and I gave them 
a good dose of salty water. They got 
well all right. I have continued that 
from that time to this, and I have never 
lost a colony, and they have always come 
out all right. 

Mr. Kimmey—How do you administer 
the dose? 

Mr. Hobble—I put the salty water in 
a little pepper-box; take the hive cover 
off, and then shake it all over the hive, 
letting it run right down over the 
frames. 

Pres. York—You sprinkle or spray it 
on the frames and bees. 


Mr. Hobble—I have never lost a col- 
ony yet, and they always got well in 
the course of about a week. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


After an intermission, election of of- 
ficers was taken up, and resulted as 
follows: President, George W. York; 
Vice-President, Miss Emma M. Wilson; 
of Marengo, Ill.; and Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Herman F. Moore, of Park Ridge, 
Ill. 

Pres. York—I hope every person who 
is here now will remain for the evening 
session. We have invited some singers, 
and expect to have quite a little musical 
program to begin with, both instrumen- 
tal and vocal. 

In accordance with what had been the 
custom for several year, Secretary 
Moore was allowed $20for the past year 
for his services. 


AGE OF LARVAE FOR QUEEN-REARING. 


“What is the age of larve chosen by 
a queenless colony from which to rear 


queens?” 
Mr. Taylor—My answer probably 
would not be agreeable to all. My ex- 


perience is that they use larve from 
2 to 5 days old. I used sometimes to 
experiment in rearing queens, and of 
course in those days I was very curious, 
and observed closely with regard to 
what_they did choose—what sort of 
larve they did use for rearing the 
queens—and I found that they chose 
larve of different sizes, so much so that 
I was in the habit, when I wanted 
queens from those reared in that fash- 
ion, of looking through the hives in 
the course of 5 or 6 days after the col- 
ony was made queenless, and examin- 
ing the cells and removing from the 
cells those larve which appeared to be 
too large. I found proof of that fact 
in the time required for the hatching 
of the queens. The queens with me 
begin to emerge in 10 days from the 
time the colony is made queenless. If 
the bees chose larve two days old it 
would not be possible for the queens 
to emerge in 10 days. It would take 
at least a day or two longer, because 
until the larve are chosen for the pur- 
pose of rearing queens, their progress 
is slower. It takes a worker to mature 
say 20 percent or more longer than it 
does a queen, so that the larva of a 
queen would have advanced as far in 
5 days as a worker in 4 days; so I will 
say that the choosing of a larva first 
devoted to the rearing of a worker must 
take a little longer than one devoted 
from the first to the purpose of rear- 
ig a queen. Dr. Miller will not agree 
with me. He made an experiment sev- 
eral years ago—and I wish I had it here 
—quite an extensive experiment on that 
very point, to prove, as he claimed, that 
the bees never choose larve that were 
more than 3 days old. But as I looked 
at his experiment, which was very elab- 
orate, and which was thoroughly dis- 
cussed both by himself and myself, | 
thought the experiment showed conclu- 
sively that larve more than 3 days old 
were chosen. Of course now, after the 
lapse of time, I can not enter into the 
particulars, but that has been my ex- 
perience. 

Dr. Miller—I do not understand pari 
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f what Mr. Taylor said, that the rela- 
tive worker and queen time is 4 days 
ind 5. I don’t know what that means, 
ut I do know that he says that he had 
queens emerge 10 days after the time 
that the bees selected the larve. Do 
| understand that, Mr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taylor—After they were made 
queenless. 

Dr. Miller—Now if they chose the 
larva immediately upon being made 
queenless—I do not think they do; I 
think they must take a little time, but 
they do nottake a great deal of time to 
find out that theye are queenless; but 
if they do, there is 10 days that is taken 
from the time. I don’t know how many 
days Mr. Taylor will say that the queen 
takes from the time of the laying of the 
egg. 

Mr. Taylor—It varies from 15 to 17 
days. 

Dr. Miller—It was 17 days when | 
was a boy; it was 16 days some 20 
years later, and now the latest authority 
gives it 15, although it varies, as Mr. 
faylor says. I think 15 is what Mr. 
Cowan says. I saw that very thing last 
week in the British Bee Journal. Take 
10 from 15 leaves 5; and take 3 days in 
the egg state, leaves us 2 days for the 
larva state. But I don’t think it will 
figure down as close as that. Now I 
will give you some experiences on that 
same line: For a number of years | 
have been rearing queens by allowing 
a colony of best stock to start a frame 
of brood, and then I would take that 
frame having eggs and larve of all 
ages up to that which is nearly ready 
to be sealed over, or perhaps ready to 
be sealed over, and put it into a colony 
which I had made queenless. I reared 
hundreds of queens in that way, and 
I never had one of them emerge until 
12 days after the colony was made 
queenless and that frame put in there. 
That is the way it is in my locality, 
and that same rule holds over in Ger- 
many, I find by the authorities over 
there. In cases where bees are allowed 
to select for themselves the larve they 
want, they in every case select what 
will be 12 days in hatching out. I 
don’t know just how Mr. Taylor’s and 
my experience have been so different. 
One thing I think has helped to create 
the impression that the bees select lar- 
ve too old: Make a colony queenless. 
and if you just take the pains to lift 
out a frame and look at it— Mr. Hutch- 
inson says that the bees will select lar- 
ve too old. I will ask him to say what 
they do nowadays. Bees have improved. 
They may have done other things when 
he was young, but what do they do 
nowadays? Have yuu tried that, Mr. 
Hutchinson ? 

Mr. Hutchinson—No; I have been too 
busy. 

Dr. Miller—You will always be too 
busy. 

Mr. Hutchinson—I tried it years ago. 

Dr. Miller—They didn’t do it years 


gZ0. 

Mr. Hutchinson—They did just the 
came with you years ago. 

Dr. Miller—You refer to the first 
olume of the American Bee Journal, 
nd you will find that the time for rear- 
ng a queen is 17 days. Now it is 15 
ys. 


Mr. Hutchinson—Not always. 

Dr. Miller—To go back: I said to 
make a colony queenless, and lift out 
the frame and look at the size of the 
larve—and I don’t believe there is a 
man here, or woman either, that would 
say that the larve were older than 2 
days,. if they are at all familiar with 
the size of larve at certain ages; let 
that colony go on for a week or so, and 
they are not satisfied with the queens 
they start; they will keep on starting 
them, and after the time comes that 
there are no larve young enough to 
make proper queens they will still keep 
on starting, and will then start queens 
from larve that are too old. 

Mr. Taylor—That is all I claim. 
(Laughter]. 

Dr. Miller—Will you put in words 
what you claim? 

Mr. Taylor—I claim simply that they 
do not always use larve young enough. 

Dr. Miller—Then we are exactly to- 
gether. 

Mr. Taylor.—Yes. 

Dr. Miller—They don’t always, be- 
cause they don’t always have the stuff 
before them. When they have their 
choice of the ‘right and wrong kind 
of material they will aiways use the 
young, never the old. 

Mr. Taylor—That is not material at 
all. I have got the queens from too 
old larve. You admit that now. 

Dr. Miller—No, not necessarily. If 
you take all the cells that they will 
start, old and young, then you will get 
some that are too old. Leave them to 
themselves to rear the queens and they 
will never have any that are wrong, 
because the ones they first start will 
mature ahead of the bad ones. But 
you meddle with it, and take out all 
the cells, and you will get the bad cells 
as well as the others. The point is this: 
Bees allowed to select, given free choice 
of brood of all ages, will never select a 
larva that is too old for a good queen; 
and if they did do that, then some of 
those should have matured and emerged 
before the period of 12 days, and they 
never do. 


Mr. Hutchinson—When I take away a 
queen from a colony and leave the brood 
of all ages, I almost invariably get some 
poor queens; but if I allow all that 
brood in the hive to mature, and then 
give them a frame of just hatching 
brood—just put in a comb filled with 
eggs nearly all of the same age—I don’t 
know that I ever got any poor queens. 
Where they had larve of different ages 
to choose from, sometimes they chose 
too sold larve, but when they had 
nothing except the young larve to 
choose from, had no larve that were 
too old, then the queens were always 
good. I have found in_ rearing 
thousands of queens that it is not safe 
to allow a colony more than 1o days for 
the hatching of the queen. If you wait 
more than 10 days, when you go to the 
hive you will quite likely find some of 
the larve hatched. 

Mr. Taylor—It is so invariably in 
Michigan. 

Mr. Wheeler—At one time I lived 
about 50 miles south of where Dr. Mil- 
ler lives, and my experience was the 
same as in Michigan—z0 days from the 


larva. It may be different now. I 
have not tried it for a few years. 
Dr. Miller—I triéd it last year. 


DISCRIMINATING AGAINST CERTAIN 
MEMBERS FOR OFFICERS. 


“Should the constitution of any bee- 
keepers’ association bar any of its mem- 
bers from holding an official position 
in the association?” 

Mr. Taylor—Using the words of a 
noted author, “I don’t know.” 

Mr. Wilcox—I do not think any of 
us know the constitutions of all the 
various bee-keepers’ associations. That 
question was evidently asked in refer- 
ence to some association other than this. 

Pres. York—No. The question is: 
Should the constitution bar any of its 
members from ‘holding an official posi- 
tion—should the constitution be made 
in that way? 

Mr. Wilcox—Whoever wrote that 
question was thinking of some other 
association than this, probably the Na- 
tional. 

Pres. York—Not necessarily. 

Dr. Miller—He might be thinking of 
this association, whether the constitu- 
tion ought ot to be changed in that 
way for this association. You can’t tell 
what the questioner was thinking about. 
If you will allow me to say so, I think 
he was thinking of the National, and 
what was done at San Antonio. 

Dr. Bohrer—I wrote the question, and 
I will tell you what I was getting at. 
I know there was proposed an amena- 
ment to the constitution of the National, 
to bar certain members of that Associa- 
tion from holding official positions be- 
cause they were dealers in bee-keepers’ 
supplies, or editors of bee-papers. There 
was an effort of that kind made, it is 
true, at San Antonio. I opposed it and 
declared then that if that kind of an 
amendment were added to the National 
Association I would not be a member 
of it any longer. I took the position, 
and Mr. Kimmey here took the same, 
and the constitution of the United States 
takes the same view of it, and all the 
States of the United States, that there 
is only one class of people barred from 
being eligible to the presidency of the 
United States, and that is foreign born; 
and the constitution of any organization 
must apply to all its members. If not, 
it is un-American and unjust. It places 
the members in a state of alienship be- 
fore that association, and I was opposea 
to it, and I believe it is our duty to 
discuss that question here. I am a 
member of the Kansas State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association—President of that 
organization—and a member of the Na- 
tional, and I do not want an amend- 
ment so un-American as that, and so un- 
just as that, to become a part of the 
organic law of our National organiza- 
tion or of any State organization. I 
took the broad stand, and made the 
sweeping declaration, and I repeat it, 
that if it became a part of our organic 
law I would not be a member of the 
organization any longer. While it may 
not be at all times policy upon the part 
of the members of the organization to 
elect a dealer in bee-supplies to an of- 
ficial position in that organization, it 
is simply the duty of every individual 
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member, if he does not want a man to 
serve in an official position, to vote 
against him, and so get rid of him; but 
membership on a common 
the law, and if the 
members for any cause see proper to 
elect a man that is a dealer in bee- 
keepers’ supplies, they have a right to 
do so. If they find when they put him 
in office that he warps and twists his 
position for selfish purposes, they do 
not have to re-elect him; but know how 
to “sit down” on him in the future. 
Some of the best and most worthy mem- 
bers of the bee-keepers’ associations in 
the United States have certainly been 
dealers in bee-keepers’ supplies. Among 
them was the great Langstroth himself. 
A purer-minded man never lived, in my 
opinion. I speak from having known 
personally the man, having been in his 
apiary and talked with him on different 
topics, and he was a pure-minded man, 
first, last and all the time. He never 
would accept an office. I do not be- 
lieve he was ever an officer. He may 
have presided at one meeting in Cincin- 
nati, but it was against his inclination 
and his will. An amendment of that 
kind would bar the great Langstroth. 
Our worthy friend Dadant (I give him 
all praise that is due him; I would not 
take a laurel from his brow) seemed to 
favor an amendment of that kind to 
our constitution, stating that some of 
our Eastern bee-keepers, notably the 
State associations of Pennsylvania and 
New York, would withdraw from the 
National if it did not become a part of 
the organic law of that Association. 1} 
do not believe that the bee-keepers of 
New York and Pennsylvania feel that 
way; and 1 do not believe, if they are 
fairly dealt with, and that question 1s 
fairly discussed before them, that they 
will vote in favor of that kind of an 
amendment to the constitution. I hope 
they will 
that all the members are on a common 
ground. If you do not want a man who 
deals in supplies to be an officer, do not 
elect him; and any other person who 
is not fit for the position—sit down on 
him likewise. It is our duty as Ameri- 
can citizens, and members of a grow- 
ing institution, to select the very best 
men and women that we have for our 
official positions—persons who have 
energy, and will put some push and life 
into the pursuit in which they are en- 
gaged and that which they represent. 
If I were the Secretary of the Na- 
tional Bee-Keepers’ Association I would 
feel it a duty to push the interests of 
the Association everywhere possible; 
and if I were President I should do the 
same thing; but I am not electioneering. 
I would not have an office in the As- 
sociation, 

Mr. France—I want to say just a 
word of explanation to Dr. Bohrer, and 
for the benefit of some others, as I 
was at the San Antonio convention. The 
disturbance in the East is a good deal 
like some church choirs that I have 
been in before now. Some wanted to 
be heard, and because they couldn’t be 
heard just as they wanted to, they made 
a little disturbance; but the choir kept 
right on singing; and since the San An- 
tonio meeting, 88 from New York State, 
and 104 from Pennsylvania , have voted, 


place the 
equality before 


ake the broad view of it,. 


and sent their dues direct to the Na- 
tional. [Applause]. And in the elec- 
tion of the National officers, of which 
I have received returns it is quite nicely 
divided up—the election of Mr. L. A. 
Aspinwall, for President; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Geo. E. Hilton; Secretary, Jas. A. 
Green; General Manager, N. E. France; 
Directors, G. M. Doolittle, Jas. A. Stone 
and R. A. Holekamp. you will notice 
if you are going to draw the line on 
bee-supply men, the majority of these 
have handled supplies, more or less. 


Pres. York—Mr. Aspinwall and Mr. 
Hilton are from.Michigan; Mr. Green 
is from Colorado; Mr.France from 
Wisconsin; Mr. Stone from Illinois; 
Mr. Doolittle from New York; and Mr. 
Holekamp from Missouri. 


Dr. Bohrer—If they don’t supply any- 
thing else, they supply honey. 


Mr. Abbott—There has been a good 
deal of agitation, and a good deal said 
in certain bee-papers concerning various 
fraudulent dealers. There are only 6 
or 8 bee-supply manufacturing estab- 
lishments in the United States;-and prob- 
ably 300 or 400 bee-supply dealers. I 
think these gentlemen who make such 
charges owe it to the bee-keepers as a 
whole to mention names. If Mr. Root 
is a fraud we ought to know it. We 
all know him pretty well, and we don’t 


think you can tell us anvthing new 
about him. If Mr. Lewis is a fraud we 
ought to know it. If the Falconer 


Manufacturing Company is a fraud we 
ought to know it, and so on around. 
We know them personally, and think 
they are all right. We think they are 
honest. We think they are honorable. 
We think they are engaged in an hon- 
orable, conservative, upright business, 
offering wares that the bee-keepers seem 
to want, for they are making their fac- 
tories bigger and bigger all the time 
every year, and if it were not for the 
support of the bee-keepers of the United 
States they could not afford to do it. 


Now, if it is a crime to furnish people — 


something they want, why, then, these 
people ought to be ostracized and ex- 
cluded from associating with bee-keep- 
ers. If it is not a crime, let us stop 
all this nonsense about classes. The 
more we talk about classes, the more 
we divide humanity up into classes; the 
more we magnify the differences, the 
more strife and contention we make. I 
know a few of those New Yorkers will 
leave the National Association, but it 
reminds me of a remark that Ralph 
Waldo Emerson made once when an Ad- 
ventist was talking with him very ear- 
nestly and enthusiastically to convince 
him that his philosophy was wrong, and 
that the world would surely come to an 
end. Emerson in his quiet, quaint way— 
and if you ever saw him you know he was 
very quiet and very mild-spoken— 
smiled, and said, “Well, what if it does? 
It won’t trouble me very much. Some- 
how I think I can get along without 
it.” Somehow. I think the National As- 
sociation can get along without about 
a half a dozen of those fellows, and if 
they do not want to come in, why, the 
world is as big outside as it is inside— 
let them stay out. It seems from the re- 
port of Mr. France that the majority 
of them want to come in. There are 


only a few of them in New York, and 
if they can get along without the Na- 
tional Association, and would rather not 
be in it, the National Association isn’t 
going to die to accommodate them. It 
is going to live right on, and not stop 
breathing. 


Dr. Miller—It is not because these 
men are rascals, as mentioned by Mr. 
Abbott—it is not necessary to take any 
such view as that. The resolution, if 
I remember rightly, was that supply- 
manufacturers, supply-dealers, editors 
and department editors, should not be 
allowed to hold office; they are to be 
allowed membership. You will perhaps 
see the reason for that is that these 
supply manufacturers and supply - deal- 
ers are working in antagonism to bee- 
keepers; they are getting their money! 
And so are the editors, and so they 
should not be allowed to have office; and 
the department editors are aiding them, 
and on that account they should not be 
allowed to hold office; and those who 
assist them—the members in helping to 
get subscriptions for these papers are 
aiding these same ecditors—they should 
not be allowed to hold office; and the 
men who subscribe for those papers are 
helping the editors, and they should not 
be allowed to hold office. Well, I don’t 
know just how far that thing is going. 
{ Laughter]. 

Dr. Bohrer—Doctor, I suggest one 
more alteration or amendment to the 
suggested change in the constitution— 
that they include everybody that pur- 
chases or handles bees and honey, and 
then they would have the thing just 


right. 
(Continued next week.) 
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Honey as a Health-Food. — This 
is a 16-page honey-pamphiet intended to help 
increase the demand for honey. The first 
part of it contains a short artiele on ‘‘ Honey 
as Food,’”’ written by Dr. C. C. Miller. It 
tells where to keep honey, how to liquefy it, 
etc. The last part is devoted to ‘‘ Honey- 
Cooking Recipes” and ‘ Remedies Using 
Honey.”’ It should be widely circulated by 
those selling honey. The more the people are 
educated on the value and uses of honey, the 
more honey they will buy. 

Prices, prepaid—Sample copy for a 2-cent 
stamp; 50 copies for 70 cents; 100 for $1.25; 
250 for $2.25; 500 for $4.00; or 1000 for $7.50. 
Your business card printed free at the bottom 
of front page on all orders for 100 or more 
copies. Send all orders to the office of the 
American Bee Journal, 


Getting New Subscribers for the 
Bee Journal is something that almost any 
reader can do if he makes a sincere attempt. 
No one knows better than does he its value 
to every would-be successful bee-keeper. And 
we offer valuable premiums, to those of our 
present readers whose subscriptions are paid 
in advance, for the work of going out and 
getting new subscriptions. Your neighbor 
bee-keepers perhaps have never heard of the 
American Bee Jourual, although it is now in 
its 47th year. Why not try to get them to 
subscribe? You may be surprised how readily 
they will do so upon your invitation. 











Amerikanische Bienenzuch', 
by Hans Buschbauer, is a bee-keeper’s hanc- 
book of 138 pages, which is just what 0! 
German friends will want. It is fully illus 


trated, and neatly bound in cloth. Price, 
postpaid, $1.00; or with the American ive 
Journal one year—both for $1.75. Addre° 
all orders to this office. 
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Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, or to 
Dr. C. C. MrLtuzR, Marengo, Il} 
( Dr. Miller does not answer Questions by mail. 








Comb Probably Not Diseased 


The pieces of comb I am sending you were 
taken from a colony of bees that died during 
the warm spring weather that we had here in 
March, Three out of five colonies died within 
a few days of each other. All had an abun- 
dance of stores. The frame frem which this 
was cut had considerable honey. Any infor- 
mation you can give me will be appreciated. 

NEBRASKA. 

ANSWER.—I’m not an expert in brood-dis- 
eases, and I’m not the one to whom to send 
samples, but I think there is no disease in 
your case. The number of dead bees in the 
comb makes it pretty certainly a simple case 
of starvation, even although there may have 
been plenty of honey inthe hive. See an- 
swer to ‘‘ New York.” If you want to make 
sure in any case of suspected disease, send 
sample to General Manager N. E. France, 
Platteville, Wis., provided you are a member 
of the National Association. If not, it will 
cost only a dollar to become a member. 





Transferring Bees—Baiting Wild 
ig f g 


1. I have subscribed for the American Bee 
Journal and like it very much. [am think- 
ing of going into the bee-business on a small 
scale at first. I have 2 colonies in box-hives. 
They have not swarmed yet. I bought 2 pat- 
ent hives quite awhile ago, but never have 
been able to get them home. I wanted to 
transfer my bees into the patent hives. Is it 
too late now? [ have been trying to buy a 
few colonies here, but can not. As there are 
a good many wild bees here, I thought proba- 
bly I might find some trees and save the bees. 
That is the way I got those I have. 

2. Is there any kind of bait for wild bees? 
I have tried honey, but they will not touch it. 

TEXAS. 

ANSWERS.—1. It is perhaps just as well, 
and many prefer, to do no transferring before 
swarming. Whena colony swarms, hive the 
swarm in a movable-frame hive, and 21 days 
later transfer the contents of the old hive. 

2. Some scent the thinned honey with es- 
sence or oil of anise; others make a smudge 
by burning old comb, the smell of which at- 
tracts the bees, and helps them to find the 
honey present. 

No need to send stamp for reply. As a sub- 
scriber to this paper you are entitled to have 
answered in this department all the questions 
you like, free of all charge; and questions are 
not answered by mail. 





Keeping Bees Out of the House 


| am a subscriber to the American Bee 
Journal and appreciate it very highly. I 
have 20 colonies of bees, and I wish an an- 
Swer to a question which, to my mind, is a 
* corker,”? 
_ For 2 years my bees have insisted on com- 
ing into the house, hovering over the roof 
day after day, and working themselves into 


the house in different parts. The windows 
are well screened, but that does not stop 
them. Last year I reshingled, thinking there 
might be some crevices in the roof through 
which they might come. I carefully puttied 
up every crack where I thought a bee could 
come in, but all to no purpose. To-day is the 
first day that has been warm since I brought 
them from winter quarters, and the roof is 
covered like a swarm. They tried to get into 
the chimneys, but a little fire stopped that. 
Now, if you can tell me any way to stop that 
I will be happy, because my wife has cleaned 
house! Iowa. 


ANSWER.—Well, that is a ‘‘corker,’’ for 
sure. Makes me feel discouraged. Just when 
I begin to think I do know a little something 
about bees, along comes some one like you 
with a question to which I can find no answer 
in the whole pile of answers I’ve been laying 
up for years. What under the sun should in- 
duce your bees to take on that particular form 
of insanity is beyond me. If it were later in 
the season, I might makea bluff at an an- 
swer by saying the bees on the roof were 
scouts finding a place foraswarm to enter; 
but that answer won’t fit when they first 
leave winter quarters. If any one else wants 
to answer he may; I’m not going to. Won’t 
even try to puzzle over it, for I don’t want to 
go as crazy as your bees. Sorry for your wife, 
though. 





Starved Bees—Foul Brood 


I bought 2 colonies of bees about the mid- 
dle of March. During peach-bloom in this 
section I set them in the north edge of a 75- 
acre peach-orchard. They began to work to 
‘beat the Dutch.’’ They were rather iight 
of stores. when I bought them, but as fruit- 
bloom was plentiful, I thought they would 
make itallright. Then with the disappear- 
ance of fruit-bloom came cool, rainy weather 
which lasted about 3 weeks. In the mean- 
time a great deal of brood had been hatched 
out, consuming all the stores. They began 
to dwindle and the bees died by the hundred. 
As soon as I discovered what the trouble was, 
I lifted the frames and brushed the bees away, 
and poured warm sugar syrup along next to 
the top-bar of every frame, Before | did this, 
the bees were crawling around all over the 
ground and could not fly (like ‘“ Indiana,”’ 
page 395). Perhapsif ‘‘Indiana’’ had fed 
14¢ barrels more of sugar during the warm 
spell in March, he would not have lost 13 col- 
onies of his bees. 

My bees are doing fine now, and storing in 
the super from white clover in one colony. 
The other I have divided for increase, having 
ordered one tested golden queen, and I think 
I gota 3-band. I make my own hives with 
dovetailed corners, which makes the most 
substantial hive I ever saw. One bee-keeper 
who saw my hives, said: ‘*They are nice; 
but that is work.’’ So itis, but I think it is 
the best in the long rnn. 

Where can I get the book, ‘‘Foul Brood 
and Its Causes?’’ I have seen many ques- 
tions in regard to cause of foul brood, but 
have never seen a satisfactory answer. 

ARKANSAS. 


ANSWERS.—1. You were wise in looking 
out for starvation. There is many a case of 
starvation that is not suspected. Beginners 
do not realize how rapidly stores disappear 
when brood-rearing is going on rapidly. 
There’s probably many a case of starving 
even when white cloveris in full bloom. 
Plenty of bloom, but the bees are getting 
nothing from it; first the beginner notices is 
that the bees are dragging out the sucked- 
out skins of the laryve, and he wonders what 
disease has attacked his bees, when it’s a 
plain case of starvation. eo 

2. I think the U. 8. Department of Agricul- 
ture has issued the pamphlet about foul brood 
you inquire about. As to the cause of foul 
brood, for years the answer has been that it 
is Bacillus alvei, but of late that is disputed 
by some and asserted by others. Let us hope 
the question will be definitely settled before 
long. In actual practise, however, exact 
knowledge as tothe real culprit will hardly 
make any difference. The McEvoy treatment 
is the same whatever the cause. 





Wonderful Spring—Early Drones— 
Killing Off Drones 


1. This has been a wonderful spring. The 
weather during March was so warm that bees 
were out and hard at work nearly every day. 
Fruit-bloom of all kinds came out and bees 
were almost frantic in their effort to gather 
the rich harvest contained therein. But 
spring had not really come, as about April 1 
the weather changed, and kept steadily cold 
all through the month; only an occasional 
warm day when the bees could come out. But 
the bloom and blossoms were all killed as it 
had been as cold as 26 degrees above zero, and 
froze ice regularly nearly every night, and is 
still cold at night; froze some 2 nights ago. 
I have been feeding my bees of late, and they 
appear unusually strong in numbers, and are 
working some on dandelion blossoms. Is it 
not unusual for drones to appear this early in 
the season? Some of my colonies have had 
as many as at any timein July or August, 
and have had for 2 or 8 weeks. Every warm 
day they are out flying thick and the bees 
have been killing them. 

2. Is it necessary to kill them off? How 
should I go about it? KANSAS. 


AnswerRs.—l. A drone may be seen here 
and there occasionally at any time of the 
year, but it is unusual to see them in appre- 
ciable numbers as early as during dandelion 
blossoms. The same thing occurs here this 
year. Is it not because the unusual warm 
weather in March caused the queens to lay 
in drone-cells? 

2. Unless in very great numbers, it’s hardly 
worth while to do anything about killing 
them. If you think best you can put drone- 
traps at the entrances. 





No Disease—Probably Starvation « 


To learn apiculture evidently takes time 
and experience. Some time ago I found one 
hive robbed of all the honey. The bees had 
also departed. An examination of all the 
frames revealed no sign of eggs or brood. On 
one comb I found cells with what I call ‘‘dead 
brood.”? I send youasample. What do you 
think of it? Do you think it was a queenless 
colony? I have read about foul brood and 
pickled brood, but never saw acase of the 
disease. To a beginner itis very confusing 
to read so many different opinions, theories 
and practices in bee-culture. But I suppose 
after a few years’ experience, even the timid 
novice will get the necessary confidence in 
this pleasant hobby. What shall I do with 
the combs? New YORE. 


Answer.—My good friend, your eyes or 
your spectacles are not so good as mine. You 
say no eggs were present. In the sample of 
comb you sent me there were at least 2 dozen. 
You are quite right in saying there was dead 
brood, and all of it was sealed. No appear- 
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Langstroth on the 
xe Honey-Bee 


Revised by Dadant—Latest Edition. 


This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
nearly 600 pages, being revised by that 
large, practical bee-keeper, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Mr. C. P. Dadant. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroughly 
explained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helped on the way to 
guccess with bees. 

The pvook we mail for $1.20, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $2.00; or, we will 
mail it asa premium for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 

This is asplendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


118 W. Jackson Blivd., - CHICAGO, ILL. 


ul 
Western Bee-Keepers show vou 
how to save money. Send for our new cata- 
log of the best Bee-ware made. 
THE COLORADO HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASS’N, Denver, Colo. 
9Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 








ance of disease whatever. In the absence of 
fuller information I can only guess what was 
the trouble, and my leading guess is that it 
was a case of starvation. Quite possibly you 
may say, ‘‘ Oh, there was plenty of honey left 
in the hive.’’ Very likely, butin this very 
unusual spring there have, doubtless been 
many cases of starvation with plenty of honey 
in the hive. Those warm daysin March set 
the bees to breeding and consuming more 
rapidly, and then came many days when it 
was so cold that it meant death for any bee 
to leave the cluster, and after all the honey 
was consumed that was within reach there 
was nothing for the bees to do but to starve, 
although there may have been abundance of 
honey just out of reach. The queen was 
probably all right.. Again, it may have been 
a case of desertion. 

Keep the combs to use later. In the last 
few numbers of the American Bee Journal, 
both in the editorial department and in this 
department, you will find instructions about 
keeping and using them, and if anything is 
not fully understood don’t hesitate to ask all 
the questions you like. 





Getting New Subscribers for the 
Bee Journal is something that almost any 
reader can do if he makes a sincere attempt. 
No one knows better than does he its value 
to every would-be successful bee-keeper. And 
we Offer valuable premiums, to those of our 
present readers whose subscriptions are paid 
in advance, for the work of going out and 
getting new subscriptions. Your neighbor 
bee-keepers perhaps have never heard of the 
American Bee Journal, although it is now in 
its 47th year. Why not try to get them to 
subscribe? You may be surprised how readily 
they will do so upon your invitation. 









/ (Queens 


4“ The finest in the land from 
DaNnieEL WurtH & GRANT. 


3-Banded, Red Clover, 
and 5-Banded Goldens. 


The Goldens took First 
3 Premium at every Fair they 
were exhibited last year. 
Prices :— Untested, $1.00 each ; Tested, $1.50 
each. Address, 


DANIEL WURTH & GRANT 
PITKIN, ARK. 

(GS" Make Money Orders payable on West 
Fork, Ark. I have moved from San Antonio, 
Texas.—D. W. 6E8t 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Bee-Supplies and Berry-Boxes 
Lewis B ware at Factory Prices. Bee-keepers, club 
together, send me list of goods wanted, and let me 
— you prices, I give the regular discounts. 
eswax wanted. Send for Catalog. 
6Etf W.J. McCARTY, Emmetsburg, lowa. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


29 Yeats Means QUEEN Quality 


100 pounds to the colony in a poor year, 
like last, and 280 to the colony the year before. 
My Italians are non-swarmers. Every queen 
purely mated or money back. Circular tells 
of Italian and Caucasian. 

8Etf A. D. D. WOOD, Lansing, Mich 











Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 








= While the Present Stock of these BEE-HIVE CLOCKS lasts, we will sell 
them at only $1.50 each, by express ; or $2.00 for the Clock and the Weekly 


American Bee Journal one year. 


The Bee-Hive Cloc 


We have originated and had made specially 
for our readers, a bronzed-metal Clock, called 
** Phe Bee-Hive Clock.”’ It is 10% inches 
wide at.the base, 98/ inches high, and deep 
enough at the base to stand firmly on a man- 
tel or elsewhere. It isa beautiful piece of 
work, and would be both ornamental and 
very useful in any house, and particularly in 
a bee-keeper’s home. 

The Clock part itself is warranted for 3 
years to keep good time. So itis no play- 
thing, but a beautiful and needful article for 
everyday use. 

Clocks like ‘‘ The Bee-Hive Clock ”’ usually 
sellin the stores at from $4.00 to $5.00 each, 
but having them made for us in quantities 
enables us to offer them at $2.50 each by ex- 
press, or with the American Bee Journal a 
year—both for only $3.00. Either Clock or 
Journal would make an ideal gift. 


How to get “The Bee-Hive Clock” 
FREE 


Send us 5 New Subscribers to the 
Weekly American Bee Journal for one year, 
at $1.0C each, and we will send you this beau- 
tiful ‘* Bee-Hive Clock’? FREE (excepting 
express charges). Or, send us 4 New Sube 


scribers (at $1.00 each) and 50 cents—$4.50 
in all. Or, 3 New Subscribers (at $1.00 
each) and $1.00—$#4.00 in all. Or, 2 New 


Subscribers (at $1.00 each) and $1.50— 
$3.50 in all. 








Only $2.50, f.o.b. Chicago, by Express. 


Weight, with packing, about 4 pounds. 


Selden Anh odds al at Fed SRST NST NST NV Mul Me Cala ba ee 





What Dr. Miller Thinks of the 
Bee-Hive Clock 


Busily ticking away, in the room where I 
am sitting, stands a genuine bee-keeper’s 
clock (please understand that the word ‘ gen- 
uine’’ belongs to the clock and not to the 
bee-keeper) .or, as the legend upon the clock 
has it, ‘* The Bee-Hive Clock.” I don’t know 


Address all orders to GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 





Better order at once, before all are gone. 


A $4.00 CLOCK FOR $2.50 ... 
American Bee Journal fect, Only $3.00 


With the 


whether the idea of getting up such a clock 
was conceived in the brain of the Editor of 
the American Bee Journal, or whether he got 
it elsewhere, but the wonder is that such a 
thing was not thought of long before. 

Setting aside all idea of its association with 
the business of a bee-keeper, there is a pecu- 
liar appropriateness in having the minutes 
aud the hours “ told off” in a case represent- 
ing the home of the busy little workers. The 
glance at the clock, with its ceaseless tick, 
tick, tick, tick, can not fail to remind one 
that the flying moments must be improved 
now or be forever lost, and that suggestion is 
reinforced by the thought of the never ceas- 
ing activity of the little denizens of the hive, 
always busy, busy, busy, working from morn 
till night and from night till morn, working 
unselfishly for the generations to come, and 
literally dying in the harness. 

Let us be thankful that the form of the old- 
fashioned straw hive or skep was adopted, and 
not that of any modern affair, patented or 
unpatented. The latter smacks of commer- 
cialism, but the former of solid comfort, for 
no other form of hive has ever been devised 
that contributes so fully to the comfort and 
welfare ofa colony of bees as does the o!d- 
fashioned straw-hive. It appeals, too, to one’s 
artistic sense as can no angular affair of more 
modern times. As an emblem of industry 
artists have always used—probably always 
will use—the old straw skep. 

Thanks, Mr. Editor, for furnishing us 4 
time-keeper so appropriate for all, and es 
cially for bee-keepers. C. C. MILLER 


CHICAGO, ILL. 























TEXAS QUEENS 


The Famous Honey-Producers 


Texas 
Queens 


The Famons 
Honey- 
Producers 


{ am booking orders now for April, May 
and June delivery, for Carniolans, Ital- 
ians, and Goldens—equal to the best, re- 
gardless of price. Pricms: 

Tested Queens ....$1.00 each ; $10.00 per doz. 
Warranted ‘ iss; ee To, * 
Untested “ .. 50 * 5.50 


6Atf GRANT ANDERSON, Sabinal,Texas. 


We Se._. RoOT’s GOODS IN MICHIGAN 
Let us quote you prices on Sections, Hives, 
Foundation, etc, as wecan save youtime and 
freight. Beeswax Wanted for Cash. 
H. M. HUNT & SON 
REDFORD, Wayne Co., Mich. 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


Golden or Leather Colored. One colony of 
this strain produced 280 fancy sections in one 
season. Oder now for delivery in season. Un- 
tested Queen, 1.00; six, $5.00. Tested, $1.50 up. 
Correspondence solicited. 


ROBERT B. McCAIN, 


2Atf OsSweGo, ILL. R.D. 1. 


Queens and Nuclei 


Circulars Free. 


D. J. BLOCHER, Pearl City, Ill. 


18Atf Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


ITALIAN AND CAUCASIAN 
BEES, QUEENS and NUCLEI 


Choice home-bred and im- 
ported stock. All Queens 
teared in full colonies. 

One Untested Queen..... $ .90 
* Tested Queen....... 1.10 
* Select Tested Queen 1.40 
“ Breeder Queen...... 2.20 
*“ Comb Nucleus (no 

MOOR) . 222 00s cece 95 

“ Untested Caucasian , 

















neen s 
“ Tested Caucasian 
Queen ..........-: 1.75 
Untestedin May. Allothers 
ready now from last .eason’s 
rearing. Safearrival guaranteed. For prices 
on larger quantities and descriptiovw of each 
grade of Queens, send for FREE CATALOG. 


SAtf 204 E. Logan St., CrarinpDA, Iowa. 


Angel’ SGolden Beauties 


AND HIS 
Bright Three-Banded Italian Queens 


Have but few equals and nosuperiors. A fine, 
large Queen of either strain for $1; an extra- 
select breeder for $2.50. Have bad 12 years’ ex- 
perience at queen-breeding. Address, 


SAMUEL I. ANGEL 


20A13t R.R. No.1, EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Your Order for Queens 


Will be promptly filled. We can supply both 
tested and untested Itrlian Queens, your 
oice of either imported or home-bred 
mothers. 

















/ur bees are bred for businese; our Queens 
Will not disappoint you. Tested Queens, $1.00 
Untested Queens, 75 cents; $8 per doz. 

J. W.K. SHAW 


Atf LOREAUVILLE, Iberia Pa., La. 
Meation Bee Journal when writing. 








Breeding (Queens and Nuclei 


4 W ‘lf B d 0 We offer for early spring avert mail) 
Ww an hoice Italian Breeding Queens at $2.50 each. 

€ uy if Also, 3-frame Nuclei of [talian bees with 
Sell . Tested Italian Queens, at $3.25 each; or in 
ee lots of 5 or more Nuclei, at $3.00 each. Nuclei 

will be shipped by express (charges not 


a prepaid), from a_ point 100 miles 
ze | west of Chicago. Orders will be shipped in 
™ | rotation—first come first served. Address, 

= GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 

118 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Well-Bred Queens 


Will greatly increase the yield of honey. Am 
now taking orders for Cook’s Select- 
Bred Queens—to be sent as soon as 
weather permits mailing. Also Caucasian 
Queens from imported stock. 


Cook’s Square Honey-Jar is the 
best, cheapest, and most sanitary package for 
retailing honey. Send for circular and price- 
list of Hives, Bees, and useful Implements, 


J. H. M. COOK 
70 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Oldest Supply-house in the East, and only 
Reliable Goods sold. 
10 cents brings sample jar by mail. 
17A13t Mention the Bee Journal 


FOR SALE 


Italian Queens. Untested, 55c¢ each ; Tested, 


ing. $2,005 = = ~~ or Usgnt- $1.00 each; or 3 for $2.50. Money order on 

olan Queen, $2.50. Cyprian: one extra best select 

} hare 8 bp one Ly - ,empertes Seow from Canton, Mo. Ww. SIMPSON, Meyer, il. 
Syprus, $3.50. rices in July, August and Septem- 

ber, 50 cents less than in May and June. Special 22A.2t Please meation the Bee Journal. 
rices for 50 and 100 Queens. Caucasian, Italian, 


Jyprian, and Carniolan Queens bred the best im- 50 to 75 cases of two 
ported breeding Queens. , The addresses must be 5-gallon second-hand 
clear: payments by postal money orders, Queens y 
guaranteed to arrive in good condition in U. 8. or Cans each. Clean and 
Canada. To Australia, Ceylon, India, etc., 1 more. ‘ in good shape. En- 
B. HAUNSCHILD, the Queen-Breeder. quire of C. BECKER, Pleasant Plains, Il. 
20A 13t Weissbach b. Pulsnitz, i. Sa., Germany. 22A4t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Something New=The Ideal Hive-Tool 


’ Bee-keepers have long needed a special Tool to work among the hives during the bee- 
season. The one shown here was invented by Wm. Muench, a Minnesota bee-keeper, some 
years ago, but it was not on the market before. We have lately bought this Tool, and ail 
— from Mr. Muench’s widow, and have had the first lot made, They are ready for de- 

very now. 





of the different grades and kinds. 
If you have any to dispose of, or if 


you intend to buy, correspond 
with us. 
We are always in\the market 


Beeswax 


at highest market prices. 


Hildreth & Segelken 


265 & 267 Greenwich Street 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 





QU EENS Caucasians, Italians, Cyprians 
and Carniolans 

Prices in May and June: Caucasian—one extra 

best select breeding Queen, $3.00; one best imported 

direct from Caucasus, $4.50. Golden all-over Ital- 

ians and Carniolans: One best extra select breed- 




















Best Hive-Tool 





[eu iq ‘90¢ hiuo 


( This picture is exactly one-half the size.) 


DESCRIPTION.—The Ideal Hive-Toolis made of high-grade malleable iron, much like wrought iron, 
8% inches long. The middle partis 1 1-16 inches wide and 7-32 thick, The smaller end is 1% inches long, 
inch wide, and 7-32 thick. ending like a screw-driver. The larger end is wedge-shaped. having a sharp semi- 
circular edge, making it almost perfect for prying up covers, supers, etc., as it does not mar the wood. 


What Dr. Miller and Miss Wilson Say of It: 


In the first edition (1903) of Dr. Miller’s ‘‘ Forty Years Among the Bees,’’ page 58, he 
says: ‘** Of all the hive-tools I have tried, I like best the Muench tool.’’ On Jan. “, 1907, ho 
wrote us saying he thought ‘‘ just as much of the tool as ever.”’ 

Miss Wilson, Dr. Miller’s assistant, says this of the Ideal Hive-Tool: ‘It is an ideal tool. 
In fact, I don’t see how it could be improved upon. Iam sure we would feel utterly lost in 
the apiary without it......You will have to try one yourself if you want to know its worth.”’ 


The “‘ Ideal Hive-Tool”’ Free as a Premium. 


We will mail an [deal Hive-Tool FREE as a premium to any present paid-in-advance 
subscriber to the American Bee Journal, for sending us ONE NEW subscription for a year at 
$1.00; or we will send the Ameriean Bee Journal one year and the _ Ideal Hive-Tool—both 
for $1.20. Price of the Ideal Hive-Tool alone. postpaid, 30 cents. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Standard-Bred Italian 
—FREE——— 


PREMIUM QUEENS 


We are booking orders now for those Fine 
Untested Italian Queens that we offer 
every year FREE to paid-in-advance sub- 
scribers as premiums for getting NEW 
subscribers for the Weekly American Bee 
Journal. These orders are taken for May or 
June délivery.! CC) C3 oo 


What Some Say of our Standard- 
Bred Italian Queens: 


George W. York & Co.:—The two queens re- 
ceived of you some time ago are fine. They 
are good breeders, and the workers are show- 
ing up fine. [ introduced them among black 
bees, and the bees are nearly yellow now, and 
are doing good work. A. W. Swan. 

Nemaha Co., Kan., July 15. 





George W. York & Co.:—After importing 
queens for 15 years you have sent me the best. 
She keeps 914 Langstroth frames fully occu- 
pied to date, and, although I kept the hive 
well contracted to force them to swarm, they 
have never built a queen-cell, and will put up 
100 pounds of honey if the flow lasts this 
week. Cuas. MITCHELL. 

Ontario, Canada, July 22. 


George W. York & Co.:—The queen I bought 
of you has proven a good one, and has given 
me some of my best colonies. 

N, P. OGLESBY. 

Washington Co., Va., July 22 


George W. York & Co.:—The queen I re- 
ceived of you a few days ago came through 
O.K., and I want to say that she is a beauty. 
I immediately introduced ber into a colony 
which had been queenless for 20 days. She 
was accepted by them, and has gone to work 
nicely. I am highly pleased with her and 
your promptness in filling my order. My 
father, who is an old bee-keeper, pronounced 
her very fine. You will hear from me again 
when I am in need of something in the bee- 
line. E. E. McCoim. 

Marion Co., Ili., July 13. 


How to Get these Queens Free 


To any one whose Own subscription to the 
Weekly American Bee Journal is paid in ad- 
vance, we will mail a Fine Standard-Bred Un- 
tested Italian Queen next May or June, for 
each new name and address sent to us with 
$1.00 for the Bee Journal a year. No one can 
get for himself the Bee Journal a year and the 
Queen for $1.00. The Queen is offered as a 
premium for the work of getting some one 
else to take the Bee Journal a year. If you, 
yourself, want the Bee Journal a year and the 
Queen, send $159 for the two, and we will 
book your order for a Queen. Queen orders 
will be filled in rotation—‘ first come, first 
served.” Address, 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
118 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 






























BEE BOOKS jot nan Co., 


118 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Advanced Bee-Culture. Its Methods 
and Management, by W. Z. Hutchinson. 
—The author of this work is a prac- 
tical and helpful writer. You should 
read his book; 330 pages; bound in 
cloth, and beautifully illustrated. Price, 
$1.20. 

ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. & E. R. 
Root.—A cyclopedia of over 500 pages, 
describing everything pertaining to the 
care of the honey-bees. Contains about 
400 engravings. It was written espe- 
cially for beginners. Bound in cloth. 
Price, $1.20. 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practi- 
cally Applied, by G. M. Doolittle —A 
method by which the ver best of 
queen-bees are reared in perfect accord 
with Nature’s way. Bound in cloth and 
illustrated. Price, $1.00; in leatherette 
binding, 75 cents. , 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook, of Pomona 
College, California. This book is not 
only instructive and helpful as a guide 
in bee-keeping, but is interesting and 
thoroughly practical and scientific. It 
contains a full delineation of the 
anatomy and physiology of bees. 544 
pages. 295 illustrations. Bound in cloth. 
19th thousand. Price, $1.20. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised 
by Dadant.—This classic in bee-culture 
has been entirely re-written, and is 
fully illustrated. It treats of every- 
thing relating to bees and bee-keeping 
No apiarian library is complete without 
this standard work by Rev. L. L. Lang- 
stroth—the Father of American Bee- 
Culture. It has 520 pages, bound in 
cloth. Price, $1.20. 


Honey as a Health Food.—This is a 
16-page honey-pamphlet intended to 
help increase the demand for honey. 
The first part of it contains a short 
article on “Honey as Food,” written by 
Dr. C. C. Miller. It tells where to keep 
honey, how to liquefy it, ete. The last 
part is devoted to “Honey-Cooking Re- 
cipes” and “Remedies Using Honey.” 
It should be widely circulated by those 
selling honey. The more the people 
are educated on the value and uses of 
honey the more honey they will buy. 
Prices: Sample copy for 2-cent stamp; 
50 copies for 70 cents; 100 for $1.25; 
250 for $2.25; 500 for $4.00; or 1000 for 
$7.50. Your business card printed free 
at the bottom of the front page on all 
orders for 100 or more copies. 


Forty Years Among the Bees, by Dr. 
Cc. C. Miller.—This book contains 328 
pages, is bound in handsome cloth, with 
gold letters and design; it is printed on 
best book-paper, and illustrated with 
112 beautiful original half-tone pic- 
tures, taken by Dr. Miller himself. It 
is unique in this regard. The first few 
pages are devoted to an interesting 
biographical sketch of Dr. Miller, tell- 
ing how he happened to get into bee- 
keeping. About 20 years ago he wrot¢ 
a small book, called “A Year Among 
the Bees,” but that little work has been 
out of print for a number of years 
While some of the matter used in th: 
former book is found in the new one, it 
all reads like a good new story of suc- 
cessful bee-keeping by one of the m: 
ters, and shows in minutest detail just 
how Dr. Miller does things with be: 
Price, $1.00. 

“The Honey-Money Stories.”—A (6!- 
page-and-cover booklet, 5%x8% inches 
in size, printed on best quality pal 
Many short, bright stories interspersed 
with facts and interesting items about 
honey and its use. The manufactured 
comb honey misrepresentation is co 
tradicted in two items, each ocup) 

a full page, but in different part f 
the booklet. It has in all 33 fine illus- 
trations, nearly all of them being 
apiaries or apiarian scenes. It 
contains 3 bee-songs, namely, ‘ 
Hum of the Bees in the Apple-T 
Bloom,” “Buckwheat Cakes and Hon: 
and “The Bee-Keepers’ Lullaby.” ' 3 
booklet should be placed in the h 3 
of everybody not familiar with 
food-value of honey, for its main : 
ject is to interest people in honey A 
daily table article. Price, 25 cents 

3 copies for 50 cents. 
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in the book business. 


gre made every 
very family, rich or r, must have 
books. During the last few years, $7,500,- 
tad have been ozponded for Modern 
loquence. 000,000.00 for Stoddard’s 
Lectures, 600,000.00 for the Centu 
Dictionary. and the tremendous sum © 
44,000,000. opvering over half a million 
sets of the Fucyclopedia Britannica. 
These books were sold by subscription in 
American homes and sales are still 


ing on. 
* e have a eubesziption publication 
which sells more readily than any of the 
above. The demand is already so tre- 
mendous that more ital is required to 
swing it, or get behind onorders. Profits 
med Caermam, several times savings bank 
rest. 
We have arranged a plan whereby 


Any ive Man or Woman 
Can Share These Profits 


becoming stockholders in a profitable 
business, based on twenty years’ experi- 
ence. R ber, the of this publi- 
cation is not away off in the future—it is 
not prospective, but it is a success at th J 
present time and Fovize in demand 
every hour. Sales of this publication at 
the time of publishing this advertisement 


Often Exceed $2000 a Day 


This is an exceptional opportunity for 
those of small means to get in on the 
ground floor in a business which legiti- 
mately pays large dividends and is as 
solid as the Rock of Gibraltar. It cannot 
be held open for long as the response is 
certain to be so t that we shall 
have all the capi 
the number. o: 


Rites 














stoc! turned out in completed 
books, which are selling like wildfire. 

You owe it to yourself to investigate 
this opportunity. You will never have a 
a chance like this again to become 


Part Owner in a 
Mammoth Publishing House 


which is already in successful operation, 
a y earning big dividends.and which 
a8 led to sell a small amount of its stock 
simply because the business is already so 
tremendous as to exhaust the working 
capital. But if you would grasp this op- 
portunity you must 





) Write Quick—Only a Few Can Come In 


Address your letter to me personally, 
like this— - . 


W. B. Gilbert 
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BKE-SU PPLIES 


PERFECT GOODS LOW PRICES 


A Customer Once, a Customer Always. 


Now is the time for you to buy your Bee-Supplies. We manufac- 
ture Bee-Hives of all kinds. The Dovetail, Langstroth, Alternating, 
and the Massie Hives, we make all of them. Remember that half the 
work and worry of your apiary is removed when you use our goods. 
Every one knows the advantage of a good, substantial hive; the quality 
of material and workmanship in our hives are not excelled by any other 
make. 

We have been in the business over 40 years, and know what is prac- 
tical, and when you once give our goods atrial you will have none 
other. Remember that now is the time to get your order in for the sea- 
son’s supplies. Have you received our new 1907 Catalog? If not, write 
for it atonce, Youcannot fail to understand how to order just what 
yon want from our Catalog, it is the easiest to understand that you 
ever saw. 

No trouble to give estimates; tell us what you want. 


KRETGHMER MFG. 6O., Gouncil Blufts, lowa. 


Muscatine Produce Co., Muscatine, Iowa. 
Trester Supply Co., 103 8. 11th Street, Lincoln, Neb.: 
Catalogs issued in English or German. 


(SISSSLASDADADAS AA AAA 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


"——-  HAND-MADE SMOKERS 


BINGHAM Extracts from Catalogs—1907: 


anda Chas. Dadant & Son, Hamilton, Iil.—This is the Smoker w 
recommend above all others. 
BEE SMOKER 


u. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis.—We have sold these Smok- 
ers for a good many years and never received a single complaint. 


A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio.—The cone fits inside of the cup 
so that the liquid creosote runs down inside of the smoker. 


All Bingham Smokers are stamped on the tin, ‘‘ Patented 1878, 
1892, and 1903,” and have all the new improvements. 
Smoke Engine—largest smoker made......... $1.50—4 inch stove 
Doctor—cheapest made to use ............... 1.10—3 ” 
Conqueror—right for most apiaries ......:... 1.00—3 a 
Large—lasts longer than any other -90—21¢ 6 
Little Wonder—as its name implies .65—2 “ 
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Pat’d 1878, °82, °92 & 1908 


The above prices deliver Smoker at your post-office free. We send circular if requested. 





Patented May 20, 1879. BEST ON BARTH. 





BEE-SUPPLIES SOLID GOLDEN QUEENS 
Hives, Sections, Comb Foundation, Smokers, 


etc. Best of goods, reasonable prices, and a Ready for delivery April Ist. Select Un- 

‘‘ square deal.”? Send for free catalog. tested 7 ueens, $1 ane Tested Pa 

ARTHUR RATTRAY, Almont, Mich. | Select Tested, $3. You can only get good 

12A13t Please mention the Bee Journal. Queens from the South in the early spring. 
Book your orders NOW. 








i —The plai t, th 
SIMPIGX BEC-HIVE cueapest; most au. H. M. PARKER, JR. 
rable, perfect, efficient implement. Constructed 3Atf JAMES ISLAND. S.c 
without boards. Any onecan manufacture it. 7s &. 


License of U. S. Patent grauted. Address, 
17A6t P. 0. BOX 332. Colton, Calif. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


QUEENS - ITALIAN - QUEENS 


and bees from Root’s Red-Clover stock and 
Golden Italian Queens. Better than ever. 








That are bred from the best stock this country re Snenatie of 

can produce Bright Golden and 3-banded Selected antected....... cs ix, = 
peak ready toship May 20. Iam now book- i $1.00 “ “ Be 
ng orders which wil! be filed and filled in ro- y 


Selected tested......... 125 “ 


Py ) 
tation. After May 20 all orders will receive Two-frame nuclei with untested queen. .2.00 


J 60 ts 

prompt pevention._ ye oo Tested, 81.00, Orders filled in rotation. Send orders to 

or 6 for $5.50, frame uncial “3 ace preen E. A. SIMMONS, Greenville, Ala. 
1ISAzt Box 340. Norwalk, Ohio. 17Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Please Mention the American Bee Journal yhen,vritine 
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Annual Output 


PICK YOUR MAN 
HE IS NEAR YOU 


And Will Care for Your Orders 


Long, long ago there was only one place 


where you could get LEWIS goods. 


But now the Lewis family has so increased 


that LEWIS goods are for sale every- 


where. 


Over a score of distributing houses for the 


famous LEWIS BEEWARE are scat- 
tered over the earth. 


time and trouble. 


. Emerson T. Abbott, St. Joseph, 


Mo 


‘ Frank Rauchfuss, Mgr. Colo- 


rado Honey-Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, Denver, Colo. 


. Chas. H. Lilly, Pres. Chas. H, 


Lilly Co., Seattle, Portland, 
San Francisco. 


. E. H. Taylor, Welwyn,;'Herts, 


England. 


. Chas. B. Stevens, of C. B. 


Stevens & Co., Havana, Cuba 


. A. G.Woodman, of A. G. Wood- 


man Co.,Grand Rapids,Mich. 


. C. M. Scott, of C.M. Scott Co., 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


. A. I. Davis, Sec’y Southwestern 


Bee Co., San Antonio, Tex. 


9. Fred Foulger, of Fred Foulger 


& Sons, Ogden, Utah. 


. F. R. Davis, Ass’t Mgr. Grand 


Junction Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, Grand Junction,Colo. 





11. 


Send to the nearest one, and save freight, 


R. C. Aikin, Loveland,"Colo. 


12 and 13. Norris & Anspach, Ken- 
ton, Ohio. 

H. M. Arnd, Mgr. York Honey 
A Bee-Supply Co., Chicago, 


14. 


15. 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


20. B 


21. 
22. 


Adam A. Clarke, Le Mars, 
Iowa. 

M. H. Silvernale, Mgr. Kenyon 
Yard, Wisconsin Lumber Co., 
Faribault, Wis. 

Paul Bachert, Lancaster, Calif. 

Chas. N. Greene, of Cleaver & 
Greene, Troy, Pa. 

A. Lehman, Mgr. Arkansas Val- 

ley Honey-Producers’ Asso- 

ciation, Rocky Ford, Colo. 
C. Hanssen, of Louis 

Hanssen’s Sons, Davenport, 

Iowa. 

Robert Halley, Montrose, Colo. 

L. C. Dadant, of Dadant & Sons, 
Hamilton, Ill. 


G.B. LEWIS CO. 


Mane" Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 


Offices, Factories and Warehouses, 


WATERTOWN, WIS., U.S.A. 


Established 30 Years. 








Twenty Million Sections 
One Hundred Thousand Hives 
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Will be found in 


Rik ae 
American Bee - Keeper 
lor 1307 


It is profusely illustrated and en- 
larged, and contains only articles of the 
most practical as well as scientific na- 
ture. A special corps of the best writers 
has been engaged. The editors are 
Harry E. Hill and Arthur C. Miller, than 
whom there are no more practical or ex- 
perienced bee-keepers in this country. 
We have published the American Bee- 
Keeper continually and regularly since 
1890. 


Regular subscription price, 50 cents a 
year, One year to new subscribers, 35 
cents; three years for $1.00. 


Send for sample copy and our new 
illustrated price-list of BEE-SUPPLIES 
OF ALL KINDS. 


Guaranteed highest quality at lowest 
price. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO. 


Dept. B. JAMESTOWN, N, Y. 
(Established 25 years.) 
Mention Bee Journal wher writing. 





Honey and 
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Curcaco, May 9.—Very little eon A on the 
market of any kind. Prices are therefore nom- 
inal, A little choice white clover comb sold at 
l7c, and would bring that at present, but sup- 
ply seems to be exhausted; even with this scar- 
city there is no demand for No. 2grades. Ex- 
tracted, white, 7@8c; amber, 6@7c. Beeswax in 
good demand at 32c. R.A. Burnett & Co. 


CINCINNATI, May 23.—There is no material 
change in the honey market at this writing. 
Extracted honey is not moving so rapidly as it 
could, owing to the cool weather. e quote 
amber in barrels at 54@6%c; fancy table honey 
in crates of two 60-pound cans at 8@%. For 
choice, yellow beeswax, free from dirt, we are 
paying 3lc cash, delivered here. 

Tue Frep W. MutsH Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, May 25.—The honey market 
has been quite brisk for this time of the year. 
The continued cold weather has made both the 
comb and extracted honey sell much higher 
than usual. A number of odd lots have been 
cleaned out of the market. Wequote: Fancy 
comb, 14@15c; No. 1, 13@14c; amber, 12@13c. 
Fancy white extracted, 7@8c; light amber, 
6@7c. Beeswax firm at 32c. 

We are producers of honey and do not handle 
on commission. Wo. A. SELSER. 


New York, May 21.—White comb honey is 
practically cleaved up, and there is very little 
demand at thistime. There is some dark aud 
mixed comb on the market, but no demand to 
speak of, and some of this will have to be car- 
ried over until mext season, or sold at a sacri- 
fice. Therefore we cannot enconrage ship- 
ments of off-grades or dark honey at this time. 
Extracted honey is in fair demand and prices 
are ruling firm, There is very little new crop 
arriving as yet from the South, and while it is 
rather early, we doubt whether we will have 
any large shipments from the Southern States 
this season, as we fear there will be a short 
crop, judging from the reports we are receiv- 
ing. There is quitea good stock of last year’s 
crop still on the market, sufficient to last until 
the new crop from various states arrives. 
There is no change in price as to extracted 
honey since our last. Beeswax firm and likely 
to remain so for the next 2 months. 

Hivpreta & SEGELKEN. 








Complete stock for 1907 now on hand, 


FREIGHT- 
RATES FROM 


CINCINNATI 


are the LOWEST, ESPECIALLY 
for the SOUTH, 


as!most all freight now goes through Cincinnati. 
Prompt Service is what I practice. 


You will 


SAVE MONEY BUYING FROM ME. 


A Special Discount on Early Orders. 


Let me 
book 
Order for 


INDIANAPOLIS, April 12.—comb honey is not 
plentiful, but demand isslack. Fancy white 
comb brings 16@1l7c; No.1 white, 14c; amber, 
12@13c. Best grades of extracted honey bring 
8@%; amber, 6@7c. Good average beeswax 
sells here at $35 per 100 pounds. 

Water S. PoupEr. 


To.gspo, May 3.—There is very little demand 
for comb honey as is usually the case at this 
season of the year. hd white would bring 
in a retail way 16@17c; No. 1, 15@l6éc, with no 
demand for dark honey. Extracted is very 
scarce and none being offered for sale. Bees: 
wax is bringing 28c. 

Tue Griccs Bros. & NicHots Co. 


Kansas City, May 4.—Receipts of comb and 
extracted honey are light; in fact, the market 
is almost bare. The demand for comb honey 
is good, but for extracted is rather light. We 
quote: No.1 white comb, 24 sections, $3.25; No. 
2, $2.75; No. 2 amber, $2.50 to $2.75. Extracted, 
white, 8@9c; amber, 7@8c. Beeswax, 50c. 

Cc. C. Cremons & Co. 


DENVER, Feb. 14.—Producers in this State 
are practically closed out of both comb and ex- 
tracted honey. We have not sufficient good 
comb honey to supply our local trade, but have 
a good supply of white extracted of excellent 
quality. e quote strictly No.1 white comb 
honey, per case of 24sections, at $3.20; No. 1, 
light amber, $3; and good No. 2, $2,830. White 
extracted, 8@8%c per pound; light amber, 
7%@8c. Clean, yellow beeswax, 27@28c, deliv- 
ered here. 

Tue Coro. Hongy-PrRopucERS’ ASSN. 


QUEENS 


LANS, and CAUCASIANS. 
For prices, refer to my catalog, page 29. 


C.H.W.WEBER 


Office and Salesrooms, 2146-48 Central Ave. 





Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Catalog mailed free. 
Send for same. 


SIMI £10}. 


bred in separate apiaries, 
the GOLDEN VEL. 
LOWS, CARNIO- 


CINCINNATI 
... OHIO... 


Warehouses. Freeman and Central Aves 


CINCINNATI, May 21.—The market on fancy 
white comb honey is entirely bare. No. 2 is 
selling slowly ati2c. Extracted, light amber, 
brings 54@6c. Beeswax is selling here at $35 
per 100 pounds. Cc. H.W. Waser. 








HONEY AND BEESWAX 


When consigning, buying or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO. 


199 SouTH Water ST. Cuicaco, Itt. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


If you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS-——— 


‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 


Liberal Discounts te the Trade. 











**The continuous advertiser 
go the bulk of the business, 
ecause others are not adver- 
tising, and he is.”’ 


BEE SUPPLIES. 


We handle the finest bee supplies, made by the W. T. FALCONER MFG 


o8 @) Jamestown, N. Y 
with you on your wants 

MUTH SPECIAL 
proof cover, and bottom board, 


styles. Send for Catalog 


Big Discounts on 


DOVE TAIL HIVES, 


think of it, 


early orders, tet us figure 


| pie 


have a honoy board, warp- 


same pric as the regular 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CoO., 


51 WALNUT ST., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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BEESWAX 


We are always in the market to buy Beeswax, and pay the highest market 





prices. We want Beeswax from the bee-keepers direct. 


DADANTS FOUNDATION © 


PUT EXCELS& 


Wherever you are you can get our goods. Write us and we will either 


make you prices or will tell you where you can get our Foundation nearer to 
you. We have Agents everywhere. 


BEE=SUPPLIES 


We handle every kind of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, and only the very best. 
Write us before selling your Beeswax or buying your season’s Supplies. 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Ill. 


Send for our Catalog. 
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Marshiield Bee-Goods 


talk for themselves ; having bought once, you will buy again. Our orders show that. ‘The reason for this 
is that nothing is used in the making of our BEE-GOODS that we know is not fit to goin. Why? should 
we when we have plenty of the best as it comes direct from the forest to our mill and factory. 

SECTIONS are made of the basswood timber, grown here in the basswood belt of Wisconsin. 

DOVETAILEDSHIVES, of lumber almost clear, made accurate and smooth. 

SHIPPING-CASES, strong and neat—nothing flimsy about them. 


SHIPPING FACILITIES THE BEST 








You will get your orders sent on very short time, as we are located on three direct railroads to Chicago 
there connecting with the trunk lines for the East, South, and Southwest, and some parts of the West. The 
West by way of St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

If you have notfyet received our Catalog of BEE-SUPPLIES for 1907, just write for it. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 





Some of Our Dealers Who Handle Marshfield Bee-Goods: 


IOWA—J. W. Bittenbender, Knoxville. NEBRASKA—Collier Bee-Supply Co., | ILLINOIS—D. lL. Durh 
Gregory & Son, Ottumwa. ‘ Fairbury. OHIO—F. M. Rigteoel ane 
KANSAS.—S. C. Walker & Son, Smith CANADA—N. H. Smith, Tilbury, Ont. TEXAS—White Mfg. Co., Blossom 
Center. : ARIZONA—H., W. Ryder, Phoenix. WISCONSIN—S. W. Hines Mercantile 
MICHIGAN — Lengst & Koenig, 127 MINNESOT A—Northwestern Bee-Sup- Co., Cumberland. 
South 13th St., Saginaw, E. S. ply Co., Harmony. » __ : J. Gobeli, Glenwood. 


S. D. Buell, Union City. 
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